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A FATAL PASSION. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE STOLEN LETTER. 

*' This, this has thrown a serpent to my heart, 
While it overflowed with tenderness and joy !" 

¥T THEN the last guest was gone, and the 
' ' last good night exchanged, Ethel 
went to her own room with a lagging step. 
It was much more than mere physical 
weariness that weighed upon her. It was a 
horrible soreness of heart, an unutterable 
sickness of soul, which it is no more possible 
to grasp and embody in words than it would 
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2 A FATAL PASSION. 

be possible to paint a death agony on canvas. 
All that she had endured during the day 
seeraed but a faint prelude to the misery 
which now possessed her, and which she had 
bravely borne, and concealed during the 
long hours of the evening. 

Such hours it has fallen to the lot of most 
women to endure once or twice in life, but 
time dulls the memory of all things, and 
only those to whom such pangs are fresh 
can realise what Ethel felt as she went 
among the guests with a smiling, face, talk- 
ing, laughing, uttering the light nothings of 
society, while pain and doubt, suspicion and 
jealousy, were gnawing, like the traditional 
fox of the Spartan boy, at her heart. 
But no one, save Captain Conyngham, 
suspected anything of it from her face or 
manner. 

Was it poor George Laurence, the gifted 
author of " Guy Livingstone," who said that 
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it is chiefly in the power to endure that 
good blood shows itself in these latter days ? 
Whoever said it, it is true enough, especially 
of women like Ethel Gordon. She was 
thorough-bred, not only in blood, but in 
instinct ; not so invariably as people fancy 
do the two things go together. And there 
was in her the stuff of which martyrs are 
made, as well as the insular reserve, the 
supreme pride, which shrinks from display- 
ing an inward feeling, in a manner which a 
low nature rarely understands. 

Ethel would have died sooner than made 
a sign which would betray, even to the old 
people' who had been parents to her, all 
that she was suffering. After the visitors 
left she still wore her smiling mask, until 
she parted with the members of the Vivyan 
household. Then she went into her room, 
where her maid was waiting, got through all 
the duties of her toilette as usual, and it 
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4 A FATAL PASSION. 

was only when she was at last alone that 
she sank into a chair, and uttered a low, 
pathetic cry. 

Then the dark waters surged over her 
wave by wave. Her pain was all the more 
bitter for the mystery which encompassed 
it. Who was to blame? What had hap- 
pened? Why was she alone ignorant of 
what everyone else seemed to know ? Hard 
questions — three questions which it was im- 
possible to answer, though they rose again 
and again in her troubled mind. Of course 
the doubts and uncertainties were dwarfed 
by the terrible certainty — a certainty borne 
in upon her with a force which even the 
most foolish of blindly foolish women would 
not have disregarded — of Roy's alienation. 
The love which she had leaned upon as a 
staff which was to last through life had 
broken— cruelly broken — under her hand ; 
but in the blank, bewildering pain which 
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ensued, she was still able to ask — what does 
it mean ? 

Round and round this treadmill of hope- 
less thought her poor brain went, growing 
more confused each moment, until she al- 
most felt she should go mad if some light 
were not thrown on the subject, if some 
elucidation of the mystery did not come. 

She was still sitting, her face blanched, 
her long brown hair falling round her, her 
eyes piteous in their tearless misery, and 
beginning to wonder if the sick pain which 
seemed to pervade every faculty of her 
body, mind and spirit, would ever merge 
into the blessed unconsciousness of sleep, 
when a knock sounded on her door — a sub- 
dued, hesitating, insinuating tap. Instantly 
she raised her head, pushed back her 
streaming hair, her nerves strung like tense 
chords, her heart beating as if it would 
stifle her. 
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" Come in T 

The door slowly opened, and instead of 
Kathleen, whom she had hoped yet dreaded 
to see, Mrs. Lewis appeared. 

"I am so glad to find you are not in 
bed," the widow said, closing the door 
behind her with immense caution. "I 
should have been so sorry to disturb yoUy 
yet I could not have made up my mind ta 
wait till to-morrow. Oh, my dearest V^ 
She suddenly clasped the passive form of 
the girl in a gushing embrace, and gave one 
or two stage sobs. " I hope you have reso- 
lution to bear a terrible, terrible blow, and 
I hope you will forgive me for being the 
bearer of it. I would do anything in the 
world to spare you pain ; but to deceive you, 

to stand by and see you deceived Oh,. 

my darling Ethel, ask yourself if I should 
indeed be your friend if I did that /" 

"Will you not sit down?" said Ethel^ 
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disengaging herself and drawing a chair 
forward. At that moment pride made her 
nerves as firm as steel. She even smiled 
at the self-important, anxious looks of the 
other. "You are very kind to come at 
such an unseasonable hour on my account, 
but if you will say what you have to say 
quickly, we shall both get to sleep earlier.'* 

'*I had to force myself to come — nothing 
but my love for you." 

*' Yes," Ethel answered, a little impatient 
and weary. " What terrible blow are you 
the bearer of?" she asked, standing by the 
toilette-table erect and stately, the shadowy 
glass imaging her slender figure, her 
delicate lovely face, her long brown hair 
rippling and waving down her back. Save 
that there was nothing wan or melancholy 
in her aspect, she might have stood for 
Ophelia. 

"I scarcely know how to begin," hesi- 
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tated Mrs. Lewis. *' The story concerns — '* 

•* Whom," Ethel asked, "besides myself?" 

** Miss O'Hara and Mr. Roy Conyngham. 

Ethel, you must have suspected something 

between those two ?" 

•* Suspected !" and Ethel threw her head 
back haughtily. '* What do you take me 
for? How could I suspect my sister and 
the man whom I have promised to marry ? 
Take care, Mrs. Lewis !" No one who had 
not seen it could have believed what fire 
could gather in those soft grey eyes. 
" Unless you are quite sure of what you are 
saying, the subject must be dropped at 
once." 

**But I am quite sure," cried the widow. 
Her blood was up now to champagne pitch ; 
she had made the plunge, the rest seemed 
easy enough. " And that you may not put 
down my words in malice, I have something 
in my pocket which will prove that Miss 
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O'Hara and Mr. Roy Conyngham have 
been, if they are not now, on peculiarly 
intimate terms." 

Ethel's face grew whiter than snow, and 
a strange expression, colder than snow, 
seemed to settle down on her features, but 
she still kept her small head erect, and the 
hand that rested on the back of a chair did 
not tremble. 

" What sort of proof do you mean, Mrs. 
Lewis?" she asked, quietly. "You have 
not, I hope, been so wrong as to — as to — 
intercept a letter." 

" No !" the widow cried, indignantly, " I 
am not likely to do such a thing as that ; 
but a letter has come into my hands by the 
purest, most accidental chance — a blessed 
chance, I call it, since it will satisfy you 
that, if I have spoken of people now and 
then, it has not been without excellent 
reason ; but trust me to find things out !" 
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" I would rather not see any letter that 
does not belong to me, Mrs. Lewis. I think, 
if you don't mind, you had better go and 
get your beauty-sleep ; it is close upon mid- 
night now," Ethel said, carelessly, as she 
twisted up her hair into a large knot that 
suited her well-shaped head to perfection. 
But it was fortunate that the widow could 
only see the face, and not the heart of the 
girl who felt that only by a supreme effort 
she could control her pent-up agony from 
gratifying the frivolous, mischievous human 
doll, whose lynx eyes were watching every 
movement of her victim. 

" Nonsense I Ethel, it is as well that you 
should know they were acquainted long ago 
— that they had a love affair abroad. You 
wrote to that girl about your engagement, 
she came here at once to break it off, and 
to draw Roy Conyngham back to herself. 
All this 1 know. I overheard a love scene 
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between them on the terrace at Denne, and 
I should have told you then, but I was sure 
they would deny everything ; now I have- 
proof y She drew from her pocket a letter, 
and laid it on the table so that its writing: 
could be well seen and even read. " 1 
suppose you know that hand, dear ; I am- 
sure the sight of it must go to your heart.. 
What a stab it gave me when I opened the 
pocket-book !" 

'* The pocket-book ! — what pocket-book ?'^ 
asked Ethel. 

She knew the writing directly ; blurred as 
it was, there was no mistaking those bold,, 
black characters ; but even in this instant of 
severe temptation an instinct of honour did 
not desert her. Touch that letter she would 
not! 

" Mr. Conyngham's pocket-book," an- 
swered Mrs. Lewis, with a ring of triumph 
in her voice ; " he lost it to-night, and Mr* 
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Travers found it when we were crossing the 
lawn. I put it away and forgot all about it 
till just now, when on examining it to see to 
whom it belonged, I found this letter ; you 
will see all about the whole matter in it." 

"Excuse me," cried Ethel, holding up 
her hands with a gesture of silence, "I 
would rather hear no more. I decline to 
hear any more ; if this is your proof, our 
conversation is at an end." 

''Of course, if you wish it. I had better 
take the letter and put it back into the 
pocket-book." 

She advanced towards the table, but, to 
her surprise, Ethel interposed. 

" If you will pardon me, I prefer to keep 
this. I have the best right to do so, and it 
will enable me to return it to its owner." 

''Certainly. Miss O'Hara and Mr. 
Conyngham's conduct is nothing to me, and 
I have no desire to keep the letter." 
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But as she spoke the widow thought 
cynically that, after all, Ethel had indulged 
in a most absurd and unnecessary pretence 
of Pharisaical honour. It was evident that 
she meant to keep the document and read 
it — why, then, all this fuss ? 

"To think that I should have been 
deceived by all her high-flown nonsense !" 
she said to herself, as she walked into her 
own room. 

Left alone, Ethel stood for several min- 
utes quite motionless, looking at the miser- 
able missive before her. During these 
minutes she wrestled with and overcame as 
sharp a temptation as falls to the lot of 
most of us. In that letter was the truth — 
the truth, unglossed by deceitful words, or 
looks, or tones — the truth as it was, plain 
and unvarnished. It had been brought 
there without any aid from herself. Could 
she ever unravel the mystery that was kill- 
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ing her so clearly as this letter would un- 
ravel it ? 

She turned abruptly away, and walked 
across the room to an open window which 
overlooked the lawn, on which moonlight 
and shadow were blended — the shrubbery, 
the woods, all the serene silver-flooded 
iscene. Here she stood asking herself what 
she should do. They had known each 
other, loved each other long ago — that was 
the refrain of her thoughts — the sharpest 
€ting in her pain. They had deceived her 
from the first ; she could not realise this fact. 
She found herself going over it all — over 
Kathleen's arrival, her meeting with Roy, 
Roy's pretended shrinking from her, Kath- 
leen's pretended acquaintance with Paul. 

It was all false — ^false — false. 

All false — the lover's love — the sister's 
affection. For some inscrutable reason they 
Jbad chosen to make a dupe of her. All 
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this came back to her as she stood there in 
the moonlight shivering in her great desola- 
tion — in her inexpressible pain. And while 
she stood gazing blankly, dumbly out on 
the jewel-like beauty she did not see, her 
attention was attracted by a white-robed 
figure that emerged from the shrubbery 
and came slowly, as if careless of observa- 
tion, towards the house. That it was Kath- 
leen she knew in an instant. There was no 
mistaking the lines of the perfect figure, the 
stately unconscious majesty of the gait. Her 
head was bent a little, but the free elastic 
step was unchanged. Varying the monotony 
of dull pain, a throb of bitter anguish rent 
Ethel's breast. It was true, then, all Mrs. 
Lewis had hinted. There were assignations 
— this, no doubt, one of them. A great 
passion of outraged love and jealousy swept 
over the girl like a flood. She suddenly 
smote her hands together with an unuttered 
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Then she heard Kathleen enter 
the verandah, and oome through a window, 
and 80 pass without diflScolty into the house. 
A faint, light step asoended the stairs, then 
all was still. 

A resolution came to Ethel like a flash 
of inspiration. She would go to Kathleen. 
That was her best course. Unconsciously, 
or, at least, unacknowledged to herself, 
Ethel felt there was no hope of hearing 
truth from Roy. But Kathleen, with her 
defiance and recklessness, might tell it. 

She did not ^ve her resolution time to 
change. She was in one of those moods 
when even the most impassive feel that they 
must either act or die. She turned from 
the window, crossed the room, and seizing 
the letter, passed with bare, unslippered feet 
down the corridor to her sister's room. 

In that room Kathleen had not been five 
minutes, and she was still lying where she 
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had thrown herself in utter exhaustion, across 
the foot of the bed, when Ethel's sudden 
knock startled her. Instantly her immense 
vitality asserted itself. She sprang to her 
feet, unable to conjecture what such a sound 
at such an hour could mean, and instead of 
saying " come in/* walked quickly to the 
door and opened it. Her amazement when 
she faced Ethel — ^Ethel white as a statue, 
and in her night dress — could scarcely have 
been greater, 

" What is the matter ?" she exclaimed. 

" Nothing !" Ethel answered, drearily. 
''I only wanted to see you. I am sorry I 
startled you." 

" Never mind, my nerves are good. Jose- 
phine says I have none. Sit down; you 
look so white." 

"I would not have disturbed you so 
late," Ethel said, with quivering lips — in 
fact, she trembled' all over. The reaction 
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had set in, and the stony tension she had 
held herself in before Mrs. Lewis was giving 
way fast, — " but I saw you cross the lawn a 
little while ago." 

" Yes, I crossed the lawn a short time 
ago," Miss O'Hara answered, quietly, but 
there was a slight strain of defiance in her 
tone. Had Ethel come at midnight to 
lecture her on the proprieties ? she wonder- 
ed. But Ethel was thinking of something 
besides the proprieties of life. At another 
time she might have been startled to see a 
young lady wandering, either alone or at- 
tended, about the grounds at midnight, but 
now she had no time to spare for being 
shocked. She accepted the fact that Kath- 
leen had been to see Roy. 

" Since I saw you last a letter has been 
put into my hands, and as it belongs to you, 
I believe, I thought it best to bring it to 
you." 
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As she said this, she laid the letter down 
on a desk that had tempted and baffled Mrs. 
Lewis a few days before. Kathleen recog- 
nized it at once. A glow of hot crimson 
flashed into her face. 

"Yes, that is mine," she said. "It is a 
letter to Josephine, which I wrote several 
daj's ago, and — lost.*' 

" Lost !" repeated Ethel, involuntarily. 
Hope assuredly springs up like a gourd in 
the night in the human heart. At that mo- 
ment her heart gave a leap. She was almost 
ready to believe that it had all been a ter- 
rible misconception ; but Kathleen's glance 
and tone undeceived her. 

" Of course you have read this ?" she 
asked, glancing from the letter to the pale 
face before her with a coolness that fell 
like ice on Ethel's heart. 

"No," she replied, not indignantly, but 
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quietly. " It was not mine. I had no right 
to read it." 

" And may I ask how it came into your 
hands ?" 

"You have a right to know, I suppose. 
Mrs. Lewis found it in a pocket-book which 
Mr. Conyngham had dropped." 

'' Indeed !" 

There was a dead pause, while Miss 
O'Hara inwardly commented on Roy 
Conyngham's flagrant want of truth and 
honour. At the end of the comment, love, 
if she had ever felt it for him, died into the 
most ineffable contempt, 

** And Mrs. Lewis, of course, gave you 
her own ideas regarding my acquaintance 
with Mr. Conyngham." 

" Sho told mo that you and he had been 
acquuintod abroad," Ethel contrived to ar- 
ticuhUo intelligibl}'. 

**Sho was quite right," answered Miss 
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O'Hara. She was leaning her elbow on the 
table as she spoke, her chin in the pink 
palm of her hand, while her superb golden- 
brown eyes met Ethel's fearlessly and fully. 
^' Mr. Conynghara and I knew each other 
very well when he was abroad last year." 

" And yet you told me," cried Ethel, with 
passionate indignation, *' that " 

But here her voice choked and broke 
•down altogether. After all, some things 
are too great for speech. Her agony of 
ruined love and shattered trust was one of 
them. 

"I told you — or I allowed you to im- 
agine — what wasn't true," said Kathleen, 
-clearly. *' Yes, I acknowledge that. But 
it was — or I thought it was — a necessity of 
my position. The great mistake which I 
made was in ever coming here. You were 
living in a fool's paradise — it is true, a para- 
dise built on lies and deception, but if I had 
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only staid away, you might have continued 
to live in it with tolerable comfort to the 
end." 

" What do you mean ?" asked Ethel, with 
a gasp. She felt her mind reeling under 
the varying impressions made on it. She 
was only aware now of a strange conscious- 
ness that Kathleen was mistress of the situ- 
ation, and that she held the key of all the 
mystery which had so bitterly puzzled her. 

"Shall I tell you what I mean?" and 
Kathleen's brilliant eyes had a look of pity 
in them, ** Are you strong enough to bear 
the truth — the whole truth ? If you are, 
you shall have it. I said that from the first. 
If you wished to live on lies, I was willing 
to let you ; but if you care for the truth — "^ 

" I want the truth," Ethel said, passion- 
ately. *'What else should I want? The 
truth, please, however bitter and terrible it 
may be." 
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"Then you shall hear it," Kathleen re- 
plied, firml}'', opening the letter. *' If you 
will read this it will tell you something; 
the rest I can supply, and these letters of 
his shall be proof of all I utter." She 
opened the desk and took out a packet. 
'* Courage, my dear Ethel; the pang is 
sharp, but, believe me, there are women 
who have lived through worse — ay, and 
learned to scorn as deeply as they loved." 
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CHAPTER II. 

MURDERED ! 

^^ Murder, though it have no tongue, will speak with 
most miraculous organ." 

IjlROM midnight of a midsummer's night 
-^ to the hour when the first rosy flush 
begins to break in the eastern heavens is 
not very long, as most of us have, at one 
time or another of our lives, practically 
discovered. 

Captain Conyngham discovered as much 
for himself after he parted with Miss O'Hara, 
and returning to Denne, began to prepare 
for his intended journey. With most men 
that special terror of the masculine soul 
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yclept " packing " is a process chiefly re- 
markable for simplicity and brevity. But 
Paul had been on and off sufficiently long 
at Denne to find a good deal on his hands 
when it became necessary to prepare for his 
final departure in this abrupt fashion. 
Fortunately he had an innate love of neatness 
and order added to his military training. 
So that the gathering together and disposing 
of many odds and ends was not so serious a 
matter to him as it might have been to 
some of his sex. In an hour or two his 
labours were finished. Then he sat down 
and wrote a few lines to Roy, thanking him 
for his hospitality, and regretting that they 
had parted so wrathfully — lines touched 
somewhat by the memory of old kindnesses, 
though Paul's heart was still very hard 
against his cousin. After this he threw 
himself on his bed, and having a good 
conscience and a not particularly damaged 
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heart, he slept soundly as a baby ; while 
the air freshened, the moon sank west- 
ward, and the east began to glow with the 
pink streaks of Aurora's fingers. 

Of course Captain Conynghara dreamed 
of Kathleen O'Hara — what man could have 
failed to do so with the scene of the summer- 
house fresh in his recollection? — but his 
dream was not by any means as agreeable 
as reality had been. He saw her again 
standing before him in the moonlight, 
beautiful as a houri, proud as an empress, 
extending her hand in farewell, but as he 
was about to touch it with his lips, the shot 
which had startled them sounded again, and 
she sank dead at his feet. Oddly enough, 
he was distinctly conscious that it was a 
nightmare, but he could not waken himself 
sufficiently to shake it off, and the dream 
went on. 

Miss O'Hara was taken and borne to the 
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house. He saw the fair lovely face, with 
the death-agony stamped upon it ; the 
coffin — nay, he even heard them nailing 
down her coffin. Did they know that they 
were nailing down his heart with it ? He 
knew it now — too late I He tried to move 
and cry out. Suddenly he sprang to his 
feet wide awake, conscious that it was broad 
daylight, and that Roy's valet was standing 
at the door, where he had been knocking 
several times unheard. 

" Come in ! — why the deuce don't you 
come in !" Paul cried, snappishly — even the 
best-tempered people are snappish whea 
waked abruptly at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing. 

'* I couldn't make you hear, sir." 
" True, I was sound asleep," said Captain 
Conyngham. He glanced at his watch, 
then he crossed the room, and stood for a 
moment looking out of the window. 
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Meanwhile, the valet never spoke. 

" What is the matter ?" Paul demanded. 
'" It is not late. I told you I was leaving 
at half-past five, and it's only five now/' 

" I know that, sir. I didn't come on 
that account — I came to ask you if you 
knew where master was." 

" Where he is ! — in bed, I suppose," an- 
swered Paul, rubbing his eyes. "Where 
else should he be ?" 

" But he isn't there, sir," the man said, 
looking puzzled. " He went out just after 
you did, sir, last night, and took the same 
road as you did, but he never came back. 

He isn't anvwhere." 

•/ 

" Isn't anywhere !" repeated Paul. He 
looked as he felt, considerabl}^ astonished. 
A recollection of the shot of the night 
before flashed back upon him, and although 
he could see no earthly reason for connect- 
ing it with Roy, instinct sometimes connects 
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things better than reason does. " He may 
have gone over to Vivyan, and accepted an 
invitation to pass the night," he said, after 
a short pause, though he felt how extremely 
improbable such a thing was. " Did he 
leave the house on foot, and how long after 
me?" 

"Yes, sir; he left it on foot," said the 
valet, looking a little suspicious, and as if 
he fancied this information was not exactly 
necessary. " I saw him go out of the win- 
dow of the library, and cut across the park, 
in your very tracksy sir," he went on, slowly^ 
and very decidedly, " and it might be ten 
minutes, or, at the most, a quarter of an 
hour after you left the house." 

" And vou are sure he did not come 
back?" 

' " I am quite sure of that. His bed hasn't 
been slept in, and his foot has not been in 
his room since last night." 
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" What can have become of him ?" Cap- 
tain Conyngham said, musingly. 

Having mentally poo-poohed his first 
vague idea about the shot, he felt more 
curiosity than alarm concerning this mysteri- 
ous disappearance. He knew what Roy's 
condition had been the night before, and 
that he was ready for anything, however 
desperate or absurd. The question was, 
what absurd or desperate thing was there 
to be done? Paul's own impression was 
that he had gone away, as he had threaten- 
ed to do the day before, but of course he 
said nothing of all this to the servant stand- 
ing by, silent, watchful, expectant, and sus- 
picious. 

'* Your master is quite able to take care 
of himself. No doubt he will turn up all 
right after a while. By-the-by, I suppose 
you don't know whether a train passes 
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Alton about midnight, or a little later, do 

you r 

" The time-table changed yesterday, sir. 
The 10.40 train that used to be is changed 
to later — it may be midnight." 

" Get the dog-cart at once, and we will 
go and see about matters," Paul ordered, 
curtly, having no fancy for a longer stay at 
Denne under any circumstances. '* See 
that there's a cup of coffee for me when I 
go down ; and what are you waiting for ?" 

" Hadn't I better send and inquire if 
master is at Vivyan, sir ?" 

" If you want Mr. Conyngham to break 
your head you had better do so ; he is not a 
baby, and I don't think he could exactly 
relish being treated like one." 

With this reply the man took his depart- 
ure — long-faced and silent. It may be said 
for him that he was anxious as well as 
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puzzled ; it was impossible for anyone to be 
closely assodated with Roy without becom- 
ing attached to him, since generally and 
superficially he was generous, amiable, 
frank of manner, open of hand, a debormaire 
young prince with whom the world went 
extremely well, and who was quite willing to 
throw a little of his sunshine on the lives of 
those around him. This when the world 
did go well with him. What he was when 
it went ill, these pages, which record an 
exceptional and not a usual phase of his 
character, may tell. 

Meanwhile half an hour went on, and no 
sign of him appeared. A general impres- 
sion that something was wrong had by this 
time diflFiised itself throughout the Denne 
household. The servants, one and all, 
shook their heads mysteriously. 

•* I wouldn't have asked Captain Conyng- 
ham nohow, I would have sent to Vivyan, 
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anyhow," the cook gave out, frankly. 
*' Master is that sweet on Miss Gordon that 
maybe he has spent the night a-serenading 
of her under her window." 

Just as she gave vent to this belief, Paul 
stepped on the threshold of the passage. 

"I am going for a short turn in the 
park; have the coffee ready and bring 
down my luggage, I shall be back in ten 
minutes." 

" Yes, sir," and the valet turned into the 
house at once, well-trained servant as he 
was, but the cook watched Captain Conyng- 
ham as he descended the terrace and struck 
across the dewy grass and cool long shadows 
in the direction of Vivyan. 

In truth, Paul was conscious of a queer, 
uneasy sensation which he could not set at 
rest — a persistent recollection and connec- 
tion of Roy's handsome flushed face and 
excited manner with the pistol-shot. He 
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called himself a nervous fool to attach any 
serious significance to his cousin's absence; 
but all the same, he felt he could not turn 
his back on Denne without having satisfied 
himself by personal observation that no- 
thing tragical had occurred. He certainly 
thought Roy's absence singular, though he 
had not admitted as much to the valet. It 
was folly to suppose he had gone to 
Vivyan, and the idea that Roy, a Sybarite 
of Sybarites, had walked to Alton in order 
to catch the train was simply ludicrous. 
What, then, had become of him ? Where 
could he have spent the night? Paul was 
quite aware that the vagaries of a drunken 
man are often beyond the astutest range of 
sober intelligence ; but he wanted to be sure 
that no harm had arrived, and as a means 
of ascertaining this, instinct turned his steps 
in the direction of the little rustic bridge, 
on which, or near which, the pistol 
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tnust have been fired the night before. 
If the night had been beautiful, the day 
was perfect, but as he walked along he did 
not heed its glory or freshness. The sha- 
dows stretched serenely beautiful over the 
sparkling grass, the air was like crystal in 
its lucid clearness. The distant violet hills 
stood out with exquisite distinctness against 
the horizon. In the leafy depths of the 
woods an infinite number of birds were 
singing, twittering, chirping, and ushering in 
4;he fair day with a chorus of music. Every- 
thing was jubilantly joyous, jubilantly full of 
vitality. Half unconsciously Paul felt this, 
half unconsciously it quite jarred on his 
mood. He was more nervous, indefinitely 
uneasy, than he cared to acknowledge to 
himself. One of those presentiments, at 
which we laugh when they are not fulfilled, 
warned him that something had happened, 
and this feeling increased every minute. It 
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increased as he left the park behind, passed 
through a belt of outlying forest, and came 
to a bend of a path that led across some 
fields. As he emerged out of the green 
region of shadow into the full glow of sun- 
light — already warm, even at this early- 
hour — he caught sight of the figure of a man 
at some distance, advancing at a rapid pace 
towards him. 

For a second the thought occurred that 
the figure must be Roy. The next instant 
he saw that it was a boy, who, when he 
saw him, threw up his hands in a peculiar 
fashion. 

Paul stopped short — stopped as if he 
had been shot — and stood motionless, root- 
ed to the ground. At that moment an in- 
stinctive certainty of what had happened 
came to him as clearly as if it had been 
uttered in plainest language into his ear, an 
iron grasp seemed to seize his heart, and 
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hold it still for an instant, a long, horrible 
instant, in which the bright, beautiful, golden 
prospect lay spread out before him unchang- 
ed, and the figure speeding along seemed to 
advance only at a snail's pace. 

When the boy — a field hand, whom Paul 
chanced to know by sight — reached him, he 
was panting so that he could barely articu- 
late. But if ever horror was imprinted on 
a human countenance, it was on his. No 
need to ask what he had seen. There is but 
one thing before which humanity quails in 
such wild terror. He stammered forth only 
these words — 

*' Master is dead !" 

The words were enough. They told Paul 
all that he had blindly, instinctively felt 
assured he should hear, and face to face 
with the certainty his nerves quivered for a 
minute, and then grew firm again. He had 
not afterwards the faintest recollection of 
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what he said or did, but the boy related 
later on, to wondering audiences, how coolljr 
Captain Conyngham looked and spoke. 

** Where is your master, and how do yovb 
know that he is " 

He stopped. Even his self-possession, 
could not enable hira to utter that final 
word. 

" He's down near the bridge," was the- 
answer, given in a terrified, hushed voice. 
" 1 was coming across, sir, and I saw a man^ 
lying there. So I went down, and — and it 
was master !" said the lad ; and having been 
brought up on the Conyngham estate, he 
burst into tears. 

*' Near the bridge !" repeated Paul. He 
asked no further questions. That was all 
he wanted to know — where/ He started at 
once at a pace equal to a run, crossed the 
fields, entered another belt of woods, and 
soon reached the stream which bounded the- 
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Vivyan grounds, and has been mentioned 
before. 

Approaching from the side near Denne, he 
could see nothing till he gained the very- 
edge of the bank, which just at the bridge 
was some feet above the level of the water. 
As he drew near, his pace involuntarily 
slackened a little, he gave one quick heaving 
breath, for an instant he felt it impossible to 
advance any further. But shaking off this 
weakness, he went on until standing at the 
entrance of the bridge, he grasped the rail 
and looked over. The first glance almost 
unmanned him. A sudden trembling seized 
his frame, his sight grew so dim that after 
the first look he gazed down on a thick 
white mist only. The iron nerves that had 
been unshaken when bullets were raining 
like hail, and men falling like autumn leaves 
around him, quivered now with a sick faint- 
ness he had never known on the bloodiest 
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battle-field. That was in the high carnival 
of death and carnage, however. What else 
could be looked for ? But now^ amid all 
this wealth of sylvan beauty and joy, for 
Roy, of all human beings, Roy to be lying 
dead, stricken out of life in the glory of his 
youth, his beauty, his strength and health, 
seemed something far too hideous and terri- 
ble for belief. 

Yet it was so. 

The step of the panting lad, as it reached 
Paul's side, roused the latter to something 
of his usual coolness. He passed his hands 
over his eyes to clear away the dimness; 
then he looked down again, and saw a 
motionless form, a white, rigid face, on 
which the golden sunbeams fell quiveringly 
through the green leaves rustling so softly 
overhead. 

Paul stood with his eyes fastened on the 
dead man for a long time. At last he 
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turned, and spoke quietly, almost gently. 

" Go to Vivyan as fast as you can, John, 
and tell the butler that you wish to see Mr. 
Vivyan. Say that you have an important 
message for him. Take care and don't ' 
mention about — this, or it may get to the 
ears of the family, you know." 

" Yes, sir ; I'll not say a word, sir," gasped 
the boy. 

"Bring Mr. Vivyan back with you, 
mind 1" 

" Yes, sir." 

Left alone, Paul stood trying to realise 
the awful truth before his eyes. Connect 
that silent figure with Eoy he could not, 
and by a supreme effort he roused himself 
and walked along the bank for some yards 
to where it sloped downwards, till the green 
sward was within a few inches of the margin 
of the water. 

He was in no haste. One glance had 
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told him that all earthly efforts were vain, 
that Azreel had set his seal on the victim 
he had chosen. So he walked lingeringly, 
slowly stepped from the soft grass, and went 
down by the bridge, almost immediately 
beneath which Eoy's body was lying. 

For the third time he paused, for the 
third time a sense of suffocating emotion 
seized him, as he looked on the dead pre- 
sence that in life had been so familiar to his 
eye, and he began at last to realise the 
strange, incomprehensible fact that Roy was 
dead. How poor and petty and unworthy 
of remembrance seemed now the clouds 
that had come between them of late I How 
his thoughts went back to the better days 
of that almost brotherly affection that had 
existed between them for years ! A great 
pain was at his heart, a great dimness (not 
of tears, for his eyes were hot and dry) 
was over his vision. He bent over and took 
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one of the ice-cold hands in his own. The 
touch acted like a magnetic shock to him. 
He shuddered, let the hand gently fall, and 
felt that he must control himself. 

" This won't do !" he muttered, as he^ 
pushed the dark wavy hair back from his 
burning forehead, throwing off his hat un- 
heedingly in the act. And at that moment 
an exclamation attracted his attention. He 
looked up and saw the p^le, horror-stricken 
face of Mr. Vivyan leaning over the bridge 
above. 

" Good God ! Conyngham, what is the 
meaning of this?" 

*' God only knows," Paul answered, with 
more literal meaning than is often put into 
those three trite words. Truly, and indeed 
in every sense, God, and God alone, knew 
what was the meaning of the scene that the 
midnight had witnessed. But that which 
was merely an exclamation suggested to- 
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him suddenly what he had not thought of 
before — the question of how Roy had died. 

" Come down here/' he said to Mr. 
Vivyan ; and the latter looking slightly 
bewildered as to how he could get down, 
Paul briefly directed him. Partly the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Vivyan on the scene, and 
partly the train of thought which his in- 
voluntary cry had awakened, at once re- 
stored him to his characteristic composure 
of mind and manner. There was some- 
thing to be done, and he was ready to do 
it. 

When Mr. Vivyan came to his side, they 
stooped down beside the body and began to 
examine it as well as it was possible to do 
without infringing the law, which forbids 
the touching the body of one found dead 
until it has been inspected by a jury on 
inquest. 

Almost as chic in death as he had been in 
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life, Roy lay in what seemed an easy atti- 
tude, half on his side, his shoulder supported 
against a large flat stone, his head falling 
back, so that the face was fully exposed to 
view. His right hand, the one Paul had 
grasped a moment before, rested carelessly 
beside him on the sand, palm downwards, 
with loosely-curved fingers like those of one 
sleeping ; the left arm was bent and half 
doubled under the recumbent form. The 
expression of the face, or, more properly 
speaking, its want of expression, was that of 
deep, dreamless slumber. Not the slightest 
shade or contraction marred the beauty of 
the white forehead and pale-tinted but 
clearly-pencilled brows. There was no- 
hollowness under the eyes, where the long 
lashes swept the cheek, veiling from sight 
that which thought shrinks from. The 
straight chiselled nose had no sharpness 
about its lines, and the well-cut lips were 
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<;losed naturally under the silky wave of the 
blond moustache. 

At first they could see no signs of vio- 
lence, except that the dress was slightly 
-disarranged about the chest and throat, but 
a moment's scrutiny showed signs of blood on 
the left side of the head. Paul gently put 
aside the glittering waves of fair hair, and 
then thej^ perceived a deep gaping wound 
high up on the left temple — the death- 
wound, as they perceived at a glance. 
When he saw this, Paul thought again of 
the shot he had heard, but the shape and 
general character of the ragged incision 
forbade even a momentary suspicion that it 
could have been caused by a pistol ball. It 
looked rather as if made by some rough, 
three-cornered instrument, and convinced 
them that the death had not been caused 
by accident, but was the work of deliberate 
design — in plain words, a murder. 
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As the wound looked as if it must have 
bled profusely, they directed their attention 
to the ground, to see if they could find fur- 
ther traces, and were soon- ffeartled by a 
fresh discovery. A few paces from where 
the body lay was a spot which had evidently 
been a pool of blood — had been a pool, it 
having trickled in a small stream down to 
the water, no doubt filtering gradually 
through the damp sand, leaving a red stain, 
which could not be mistaken. But it was 
not this sanguinary sight that struck them 
most. Just beside it was a small sharp 
stone, the shape of which seemed to both 
the men to agree identically with that of 
the wound. On examination, they found 
that it was merely the exposed point of a 
larger stone imbedded immovably in the 
sand — a point like an arrow head, and not 
much larger ; in fact, it did not protrude 
more than an inch or so above the ground, 
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but it was flint, hard as steel, sharp as glass. 

While they regarded it with a conviction 
of its instrumentality in the death of Roy, 
their uncertainty was set at rest by another 
discovery. Exactly on a line with the stone, 
for about the length of a man's body, there 
was a faint but perfectly perceptible inden- 
tation in the sand. They looked at this for 
a moment, and then Mr.Vivyan spoke. 

*' It is plain enough, so far as the mere 
circumstances of the death are concerned," he 
said, in that hushed tone which the voice 
attunes itself to in the presence of the great 
destroyer. " He must have been waylaid 
and attacked as he went home from my 
house last night. There was a struggle, 
evidently" — he pointed to the loosened 
cravat and other appearances which could 
only have been the results of a personal con- 
flict — "and he has been hurled violently 
down, his head striking against that stone ; 
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but I don't understand why he should be 
here — how he got here." 

He paused, looking vaguely round, and, 
as by a common impulse, he and Captain 
Conynghara rose and began to bestow the 
same scrutiny on the locale around that they 
had given to the dead man himself. It 
would have been hard to find a lovelier 
spot than this, which was evermore to be a 
picture in the memory of both of them as a 
scene of horror — a background of mocking 
beauty to the ghastly central object lying 
before them. The bridge, a rustic, pictur- 
esque structure of wood, and the spot shut 
in, as it were, by walls of the most varied 
and luxuriant verdure, shrubs, moss, para- 
sites, and even trees, that bent their boughs 
over far above, or shot up their stems from 
the rich soil of the bank. The blue sky, 
with a few fleecy clouds floating like pearly 
mists in its limpid depths, was overhead ; 
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the sunshine flickered through the spread- 
ing branches that fringed the bank on the 
eastern side, throwing here a gleam, there a 
broad sheet of brightest gold over the clear 
shallow water that flowed noisily by, and 
upon the dry sand-bed on which was stretch- 
ed the slender symmetrical figure of the dead 
man. 

The first thing which, at the same mo- 
ment, attracted attention was the crushed 
and broken appearance of the shrubs on the 
bank. At one point, a few paces lower 
down the stream, several bushes had been 
torn up, and hung by their fibres alone, and 
a small tree had its top branches all broken. 
There were signs, too, on close investigation, 
of a man's feet having been dug into the 
soil at intervals in a slanting direction along 
the perpendicular face of the bank, making 
it plain that somebody had clambered down 
by clinging to the shrubs as he went. 
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"Could it have been Roy himself?" was 
the thought that occurred to both. 

With this thought they turned to examine 
his boots, which would necessarily retain 
traces of the moist earth. A glance showed 
them such was not the case. Both his boots 
and trousers were immaculate of earth-stains, 
or speck of any kind, as when he entered 
the drawing-room at Vivyaa the evening 
before. 

** Strange !" cried Mr. Vivyan. " There 
was a struggle, unquestionably." 

" Unquestionably," assented Paul. " And 
it is equally unquestionable that some one has 
scrambled down the bank here, and that it 
was not — himself." 

"Yes. What is most unaccountable to 
me is how he got here, what he was doing 
down here, if the murderer came down after 
him. And then that mark is assuredly the 
print* of his body, to say nothing of the 
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wound. Yet he lies in a position which 
shows he has been moved since he felL 
Great heavens ! to think of it ! — Roy 
Conyngham murdered! One of the last 
men in the world I should have expected to 
meet such a fate ; and here, almost at our 
own door, almost in sight of my house I 
God ! I can hardly believe the evidence of 
my own senses ! What could have been 
the object of such foul work? It might 
have been robbery as well as murder. No ; 
here are his purse and watch. I can't con- 
ceive who can have done this." 

"Stop," cried Paul, "we will examine 
the ground above there. Stay here, John/' 
he added, turning to the farm lad, " while 
we go on the bridge." 

He turned and led the w^y rapidly down 
the edge of the water, until he came to a point 
where they easily mounted the bank. There 
were no signs of a struggle above. Paul 
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passed outside the railing, which, it should 
be remarked, was, on account of precaution, 
run out for a considerable distance from the 
edge, when a sudden exclamation from him 
quickened Mr. Vivyan's steps. Hastening 
forward, that gentleman echoed the excla- 
mation with emphasis, as he gazed down on 
the crushed and trampled turf to which 
Paul's hand pointed. 

Here the struggle had been, it was plain, 
a hand to hand struggle, for the grass, which 
was high and luxuriant, bore the print of 
trampling feet that had moved in a small 
space. 

"There is no question but that he was 
waylaid, as I said," observed Mr. Vivyan. 
" And his body must have been thrown from 
here instead of off the bridge." 

He went close to the margin of the bank, 
looked cautiously over, and was about to 
speak, when another exclamation — this time 
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it was almost a cry — ^frona his companiott 
startled him so that he nearly lost his- 
balance. Recovering himself, he looked 
round to see what had excited Paul so- 
greatly, looked just in time to see the latter 
start forward, stoop, and seize some object 
that lay half concealed beneath the sweep- 
ing foliage of a shrub hard by. A gleam of 
sunshine chanced to fall just upon the place, 
and lighted the plate of burnished metal 
which had caught Paul's eye by its glitter. 

" What is it ?" asked Mr. Vivyan, eagerly.. 

" A pistol ! — his own pistol, as I perceived 
in an instant. Here is his name." 

He pointed to the silver plate on which 
the name was engraven, and then added, in* 
a tone of great agitation, 

" Great God I if I had but gone when I 
started to go last night, when I heard that- 
shot, I might perhaps have prevented this — 
but " 
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He stopped short, remembering why he 
had not gone, and even in that moment con- 
scious that he must be cautious, lest he 
should compromise Miss O'Hara. 

''Heard a shot!" exclaimed Mr. Vivyan. 
" Is it possible you heard a shot last night ? 
When r 

*'Some time between eleven and twelve 
o'clock. I was in your grounds." 

" Good heavens 1" broke in Mr. Vivyan, 
to whose mind, by some association with 
the word grounds, the recollection of Ethel 
occurred for the first time since he had come 
upon this scene of dire tragedy. " Conyng- 
ham, I had forgotten Ethel ! Poor child I 
I must return home directly. God forbid 
that such news should reach her from tattling 
servants or without preparation. Meanwhile 
the body must not be moved." 

" Of course not. I will send John to 
Denne to have everything prepared, so that 
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it can be removed as soon as possible. And 
about the coroner " 

"FU send off a man on horseback to 
Alton at once ; and as soon as I have told 
ray wife, will join you again. You will re- 
main here, I suppose ?" 

''Yes." 

" Fortunately this is a cool, shady place, 
and I hope we may get over the inquest 
this morning. Now I'll go.'* 

He held out his hand, the two exchanged 
that nervous grasp which is often more ex- 
pressive of strong feeling than any words 
could be, and then Mr. Vivyan strode away 
towards Vivyan, while Paul descended the 
bank and remained as a watcher beside the 
dead. 
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CHAPTER III. 



" MY GOOD NAME IS IN YOUR HANDS." 



" The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is spotless reputation — ^that away, 
Men are but gilded loam or painted clay." 

f T was hard to describe the tumult of Mr. 
-■- Vivyan^s mind as he wended his way- 
back to Vivyan. The first shock having in 
a measure subsided, he was able to face it 
more clearly, able to understand all that 
had been involved, and all that must flow 
from it, especially with regard to Ethel. 
How was it possible to tell her that the 
lover from whom she had parted a few 
hours before in the flush of youth and 
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health was now lying dead — foully murder- 
ed ? How would she bear such a blow ? 

The mystery overhanging Roy's fate made 
it doubly tragical ; but when that fate was 
accomplished, the worst was over and done. 
While Ethel — who could foresee what effect 
such a shock would have upon her future 
life? 

When he entered the hall, the first person 
he met was his wife. Disturbed by the 
message which had called her husband 
away, Mrs. Vivyan had risen early. Some- 
thing serious is the matter, she thought ; 
but she was not a woman to disturb anyone 
else by her suspicion. So taking a book, she 
attempted to read. Failing in this, she re- 
solved to go out in the grounds, and was 
on the point of doing so when she met Mr» 
Vivyan. His face itself would have been 
enough to frighten any nervous woman into 
a scream ; but, fortunately, Mrs. Vivyan 
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never screamed. As she glanced up, she 
uttered a faint, alarmed cry. 

"Hugh!" she said, "for heaven's sake,, 
what is the matter ?" 

" Something so dreadful that God only 
knows how that poor child upstairs is to- 
bear it. Roy Conyngham is dead." 

" Roy Conyngham — deadT she repeated, 
with a gasp, her eyes opening wide and 
startled, her face turning so white that her 
husband threw his arm round her. '' Hugh, . 
are you serious? How — how can Roy 
Conyngham be dead ?" 

" He has been murdered, I fear. He was 
found near the bridge by his cousin, who 
sent for me. There are plain signs of 
violence. Come, courage, if it's only for 
Ethel's sake !" 

"Poor Ethel 1 how will she bear it?" 

"You must help her to bear it," he 
said. 
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''I canH tell her. I cannot, Hugh — it 
will kill her V 

" The people whom such things kill are 
weaker mentally and physically than Ethel. 
It is a blow which may leave its mark on 
her till she dies, but I don't think it will 
kill her. She must hear it, and the sooner 
the better." 

" But it is so fearful, so sudden ! And 
what am I to tell her ?" 

" The truth ; anything else would be 
cruel." 

Meanwhile Ethel, dry-eyed, but full of 
misery, had got up at daylight and paced 
hor room. Weep? — she would have scorned 
herself if she had felt one tear rise to her 
oycH. What had she to weep for? — for 
Imving poured out her love and trust like 
water on barren ground, for having given 
everything and received nothing, for hav- 
ing been deceived from first to last I 
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These were not things for which to weep. 

" If he had died," she said to herself, '' it 
would have been so different 1" Such a 
thought comes often hand-in-hand with the 
keen sting of betrayal ; and if she could have 
known what the break of day was looking 
down on at that very moment ! 

No instinct came to warn her, however, 
as she measured the full height, and depth, 
and length, and breadth of her desolation ; 
she was not melodramatic or passionate in 
her grief, she did not think in any sense that 
life was over for her ; on the contrary, she 
knew better — she knew she must face the 
necessities of her position, bear her burden 
bravely, and let no one suspect how deep 
the sting had pierced. A few women — only 
a few are capable of doing this, and Ethel 
was one of them. There was none of the 
stuff of a love-sick maiden about her ; she 
would have died sooner than have said to the 
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world in word, or look, or tone, '* I have 
been deceived and deserted." 

As she stood before her mirror, languidly 
Thrashing out her soft brown hair, and try- 
ing to think when and how she had better 
tell Roy all that was known to her, a low, 
hesitating knock sounded on her door — a 
knock which somehow made her heart throb 
fast. 

"Mrs. Lewis, perhaps," she murmured, 
and at the thought she grew cold and hard 
as a rock. But it was Mrs. Vivyan who 
stood before her — Mrs. Vivyan with the 
news she had to tell as clearly printed on 
her face as it was on her husband's. One 
glance at that face Ethel gave, then she 
clutched the back of the nearest chair for 
support ; the room reeled round, her limbs 
trembled under her; she could not speak, 
her tongue seemed paralysed. 
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'' Ethel !" and then the elder woman fell 
to weeping bitterly. 

"What is it about, aunt?" Ethel asked, 
falteringly, regaining some voice at last. 
'* Is it about Roy ? Has anything happened 
to him ? Whatever it is, tell me at once ; 
I can bear anything better than suspense." 

But the tale was too terrible to be told 
at once ; Mrs. Vivyan retained that much 
judgment, at least, and it was only by 
degrees that the horror-stricken girl heard 
her lover's fate, only by degrees she learned 
that there was no need now to think of him 
bitterly, no need now to consider how to 
give him back his pledge with sufficient 
scorn. The passions of earth and the 
things of time were all over for him to 
whom the great sanctification of death had 
come. 

And so it was that the love which life had 
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taken from Ethel, death gave back to her. 
In that bitter hour, pride sank down and 
died utterly. She did not ask any longer 
whether he had ever really loved her ; she 
did not remember the sting or the indignity 
of his deception. The last few troubled 
days of doubt, the last terrible night of 
certainty passed from her recollection as 
entirely as if they had never been, the 
majesty of her own love rose and asserted 
itself; she might have crushed and stifled 
it, while life and all life's possibilities of 
happiness were his, but now, in the great 
agony of remorseful love, of tenderness 
washing out all stain, which death awakens, 
it came back like a flood on her soul. The 
golden hero of her youth, the prince whose 
kiss had first waked her heart from its 
maiden trance, was hers again ; no power 
of earth could take him from her now. 
Worthy or unworthy, who could ask such a 
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question ? When we enter " Death's mighty 
treasure-house," as Lord Lytton called it, it 
is with bared head and reverent breath ; the 
touch, which is like a sacrament, has been 
pressed upon our gold, and we do not stop 
to cavil or to ask how much alloy it con- 
tains. 

Diverse as the faces and the natures of 
men are the ways in which grief displays 
itself. Who has not seen the volatile tem- 
perament stunned into strange quietness, or 
the quiet temperament rise into the madness 
of passionate excitement ? Rarely do 
people take things as we expect them to 
do. Ethel did not take this shock in the 
way Mrs. Vivyan had expected. When she 
mastered the truth at last, she slipped out 
of the arms that encircled her, and with one 
sharp cry sank upon her knees. 

" Dead 1" she repeated again and again, 
and then she broke into low, shivering 
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moans. Perhaps she had already gone 
through too much for any violent excess of 
emotion. 

Meanwhile the news spread through the 
house with the subtle rapidity of an electric 
flash. That something of an unusual charac- 
ter had occurred all the servants were able 
to surmise when Mr. Vivyan was summoned 
away by an agitated and mysterious messen- 
ger. But still they were unprepared for 
the announcement which the servant whom 
Mr. Vivyan sent for the coroner made. 

Thus it was that, like lightning, the news 
diffused itself through the house. Mrs. 
Lewis's maid flew with the intelligence to 
her mistress, and five minutes later Miss 
O'Hara was awoke from her morning sleep 
by an excited figure at her bedside — a figure 
wringing its hands and announcing without 
preface that Roy Conyngham had been 
murdered. 
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" What !" Kathleen cried, springing up in 
bed, wide awake in an instant, startled, 
incredulous, doubting her own ears. " What 
is it you say ? Who has been murdered ?" 

"Mr. Roy Conyngham, miss," answered 
the girl, with something between a sob and 
-a groan. 

** Roy Conyngham !" repeated Miss O'Hara. 
For a minute she could do nothing but stare 
at the speaker with distended eyes, amaze- 
ment, hotror, precluding ail power of 
speech; then she suddenly sprang to her 
feet, extended her hands, and taking the 
servant by the shoulders, gave her a quick 
shake. "Have you lost your senses that 
you come to me with such, an absurd story 
as this ?" she cried, sharply. " You know 
it cannot be true !" 

The tone and the shake were efficacious 
in dispelling all hysterical tendencies. 

**It is as true as can be 1 I thought 
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you'd like to know at once, miss. Mr. 
Conyngham's been found murdered down 
near the bridge." 

*' Murdered ! Do you mean that he i& 
dmdr 

It was a very stupid question, but people 
ask stupid questions at such times as these. 
The most brilliant of us are not generally 
brilliant in the face of an overwhelming 
shock, and to Kathleen, no more than to 
the rest of the household, was the immedi- 
ate realisation of such an appalling fact 
possible. 

" When a gentleman's murdered he's 
dead, miss." 

*' Murdered ! My God ! can it be possi- 
ble?" said Miss O'Hara. She put her 
hands to her head for a moment. Her 
brain seemed reeling. It would be hard to 
enumerate all that flashed upon her at 
that moment — Roy, Paul, Ethel, the events 
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of yesterday and of last night; much 
which she could not connect came to her as 
the events of his past life are said to come 
to a dying man. She was silent scarcely a 
moment, but the servant thought she had 
never seen a face so changed as hers was 
when she looked up. *' Does Mr. Viv- 
yan know or suspect who committed the 
murder ? " she asked, with a sharp, hard, 
metallic ring in her usually low, rich 
voice. 

"Not as I know of, miss," the girl an- 
swered, reluctantly. It was hard to be 
forced to confess ignorance on such an im- 
portant point as this. 

"And Miss Gordon — do you know whether 
fihe has heard ?" 

"Missis is in her room with her now," 
was the reply, with bated breath ; even she 
felt what those words implied. 

" What I" cried Miss O'Hara, " is it so 
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cerUdn as that ? Do yoa mean to tell me 
there is no doabt ?" 

^ I don't think there's any donbt, miss/*" 
and the girl grew awed by the passionate 
vehemence of the questions. '^Master's- 
sent for the kurrener." 

*' For the what T 

**The korrener, miss — the man that al- 
ways sits on people when they are found 
dead." 

"That will do — ^you have told your news^ 
— now go," Miss O'Hara ordered, impera- 
tively. 

And when she was alone, she walked 
rapidly across the room ; anything to her 
was better than passive endurance — any^ 
bodily effort was preferable to sitting still 
to be rent by thoughts like vultures. The 
idea that Roy was dead — Roy, concerning 
whom she had sat till long past midnight 
talking to Ethel — seemed utterly impossible- 
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to be true. But even as she thought this, 
a sudden recollection of the shot she had 
heard the night before came back to her, as 
it had come back to Paul. This was grim 
evidence that could not be set aside. 

She stopped short, her head thrown back, 
her hands interlaced, her whole attitude 
suggestive of one drawn up short by the 
curb of some unexpected thought. What 
did it mean? That was what she asked 
herself with quickening breath. If the re- 
port which she had heard — she, the woman 
who loved him once — had been Roy's death- 
shot, from what hand had it come ? What 
midnight assassin could possibly have lain 

m 

in wait for him ? Had not Paul said he 
had left him at Denne ? — what, then, was 
he doing in or near the Vivyan grounds ? — 
questions these which she was unable to 
answer, but they seemed to fire her with 
renewed energy, even while she felt an un- 
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utterable faint sickness in every fibre. It 
was characteristic of the woman that she 
turned suddenly, and began to dress with 
impetuous haste. 

"T must see Mr. Vivyan," she said to 
herself — " I mitst know all that has hap- 
pened." 

But with all her haste, she found, on 
going down, that Mr. Vivyan had gone to 
join Captain Conynghara. Mrs. Vivyan was 
still with Ethel, and, of course, there was 
no one else to whom she could apply. 

" Where is Mr. Waldemar Vivyan ?" she 
asked, before she remembered that he had 
left the night before. There was nothing 
to be done, therefore, but to pace the hall 
feverishly to and fro. Not many minutes 
had she been here, however, before a figure, 
becomingly arrayed in a blue dressing-gown 
— the figure of one who had not allowed her 
feelings to run away with her to the ex- 
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tent of forgetting her chignon — swept down 
the staircase and rushed up to her. 

" Good heavens I Miss O'Hara," cried 
Mrs. Lewis, " is it true, this awful — awful 

" I am afraid it is true that Mr. Conyng- 
ham is dead," Kathleen answered, and feel- 
ing the curiosity of the blue eyes bent on 
her, pride steadied her voice, and hardened 
her face into an indiflference as great as if 
she were speaking of some chance acquaint- 
ance of the day before ; " whether he has 
been murdered, I do not know." 

" But who can have murdered him ? I 
can't believe it! Why, he was here last 
night. Miss O'Hara, I am confident you 
know whether it is true or not." 

" I know nothing about it !" was the cold 
response. Miss O'Hara had neither time 
nor inclination to waste words on the 
woman. She turned from her with impatient 
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disdain, and resumed her walk and her per- 
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plexing thoughts. After a few more mo- 
ments, Mrs. Vivyan came down the stairs. 

" Ethel told me to ask if you would care 
to go to her for a little while, Miss O'Hara/' 
she said, with something even more cold and 
stately than usual in her manner. ** Will 
you go ?" 

''Assuredly," said Kathleen. She was 
surprised, but she did not show it. Mrs. 
Lewis, on her part, could not restrain a 
glance of the blankest astonishment. For 
Ethel to send for her sister, after all she 
knew, was inexplicable. 

"Shall I go at once?" Kathleen asked, 
turning and placing one foot on the lower 
step. 

" At once, if you will be so kind," Mrs. 
Vivyan answered. '* And I will not ac- 
company you, for Ethel wishes to see you 
alone.'' 
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Ethel was alone when her sister entered 
Tier room. She was lying quietly on the* 
bed, where her aunt had insisted upon plac- 
ing her, and the blinds were closed, for 
what mocks and jars upon grief like sun- 
shine? But as Kathleen approached the 
girl roused herself, and looking strangely 
white and eerie in the green half-light, nio-^ 
tioned her to come close. 

This Miss O'Hara did. She uttered no- 
words — what could she possibly say ? — but 
she went, and kneeling down by the slender 
figure, put her arms round it for the first 
time since they had known each other. 
There was something magnetic, something^ 
strangely full of sympathy, in her touch. 
It expressed far more pity and affection thao 
words could have done. 

And Ethel, putting down her face on her 
sister's shoulder, wept as if her heart would 
break. When the paroxysm of tears was. 
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over, Ethel lifted her heavy lids and said, 

" No doubt you think this strange, but I 
— I have forgotten everything except that I 
love him — and he is deadT 

" Strange !" repeated Kathleen, and out 
of her own proud eyes hot tears fell. 

"You loved him too, Kathleen! Tell 
me, is your love dead ? — that love can ever 
die !" 

"Not love like yours, perhaps," said Kath- 
leen, gently. " But mine — well, mine may 
not have been love — God knows ! At all 
events, it died long ago, so long ago that I 
have no tears, save those of pity, to weep for 
Roy Conyngham now !" 

" I thought my love for him had died last 
night ! I thought nothing but pain was left 
— but you see I was mistaken ! And now 
it does not matter. Whatever he may have 
been, I love him — that is enough ! And he 
is all mine now — mine to remember, mine 
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to love, mine to weep over ! If he had 
lived, I should never have seen his face 
more than once again, but since he is dead 
— he is mine /" 

" And anger, resentment, all that you felt 
last night, are they dead too ? " asked 
Kathleen. "Forgive me if I speak of 
what 1 should not, but you set me the 
example." 

" I sent for you to speak of it. I wanted 
to tell you how I have changed. Last 
night seems like a hideous dream — I want 
to put it away like a dream. I want to 
think of him only as I knew him before you 
came. I think he loved me before you 
came I" Ethel said, wistfully. 

** He loved you all the time," cried Kath- 
leen, passionately. "Ethel, as God hears 
me, I speak the truth in saying that he 
never loved me — no, not even abroad ; I 
know that now. , I never suited him — ^you 
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^id ; he felt this and knew it, even when he 
let madness carry him away." 

"Do not let us talk of it! I did not 
want to do that ; I only wanted to tell you 
that anger and pride are dead within me, 
and that I love him — I shall always love 
him ! Tt is as well, perhaps, that I heard 
the truth, but T am glad I did not hear it 
earlier — I am very glad that no cloud of 
bitterness ever came between us ; there is 
something of comfort in that." 

"Is there?" said Kathleen, looking at 
her wonderingly. " Regret for that which 
is past is more than useless, but I am sorry, 
very sorry that I told you anything last 
night." 

" Sorry ! Why ? Would it have been 
better to let me eat my heart out with 
doubt, jealousy — all those passions which 
come to us even while we scorn them ? 
Would it have been better to let me think 
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that you were what you were n ot ? There 
is nothing to regret ; you spoke the truth in 
your own defence, and as regards yourself, 
I remember it, but as regards Mm — oh, it 
is less than nothing to me now ; he is dead, 
and I love him ! All is said in that." 

All was said, indeed — all of tenderness, 
of faithfulness, of love supremely beyond 
the bound of passion or of self. Yet at this 
moment Miss O'Hara's heart rebelled against 
the thought of the man who so little de- 
served this — the silken egotist and epicurean, 
the careless trifler with all that men of 
honour hold most sacred ; and she thought 
with a curious pang of the other — the man 
of whose devotion Ethel guessed so little, 
the man who had served her so faithfully, 
the man who would have been so true, if 
Fate had only granted to him the great gift 
of a loving heart. 

*' It isalv\rays so," she muttered to herself. 
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with indignation, and as she did so Ethel 
turned and spoke again with a sudden tense 
sound in her voice, a sudden tense eagerness 
in her face. 

" Kathleen !" she said, quickly, and as she 
uttered the word she grasped her sister's 
slender hands until the latter could have 
cried out with pain. ''Kathleen, promise 
that you will not misunderstand — that you 
will not think I mean anything more than 
I say — if I — ask you a question." 

" Ask what you please, and I promise to 
answer truly and to misunderstand nothing, 
Ethel." 

'* Y^ou will forgive me, I am sure," Ethel 
said, her eyes seeming to quiver and glow 
with great dilated pupils in her small white 
face ; " you will not misunderstand, you will 

not think It is this, then : you cannot 

have forgotten that, when I went to your 
room last night, you had just come in, ten 
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minutes before I had stood at my window 
and saw you cross the lawn. Kathleen, had 
you not parted from Roy then ?" 

" Ethel !" Despite the promise which she 
had given an instant before, Kathleen 
wrenched her hands out of those which 
held them and drew back, outraged, aghast, 
*' After all I told you last night," she cried, 
her clear voice thrilling on the hushed 
room, '* can you ask me such a question as 
that? Do you think that I would have 
given another interview to Mr. Conyngham, 
and an interview at such an hour and at 
such a place ? If you can think that of me, 
you must believe me to be utterly false." 

'*I do not think that you are false,'* 
Ethel answered, simply, *'l only thought 
that, if you had seen him, you might know 
something, you might throw some light on 
this horrible mystery. He was so unlike 
himself last night, he avoided me so strange- 
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ly, that the awful thought of suicide has not 
left my mind for an instant since I heard of 
— of all you know," — her voice sank, she 
shuddered in every fibre — " that means the 
death of the soul as well as of the body. 
Kathleen, I shall go mad if I am forced to 
think that:' 

*' There is no reason you should think it 
for a moment. There is no question but 
that he was murdered; but when you talk 
of my being able to throw any light on the 
subject, you don't know what you say, 
Ethel !" she went on, with a gasp in her 
voice. At that moment a sense of her posi- 
tion came to her like a flash of lightning. 
If Ethel opened her lips to others, if it 
were known that she had been in the 
neighbourhood of the bridge at that hour, 
what might not be the result I 

" I did not see Roy Conyngham last night 
after I left the dinner-table:" 
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"Yet you were in th^ grounds," Ethel 
•cried, feverishly. '' Kathleen, if you know 
anything, for God's sake don't keep it from 
mer 

" Why should you think I know any- 
thing ? Ethel, be more reasonable. I saw 
nothing — heard nothing of Roy Conyngham 
last night. I swear it, so help me God !" 

" But was there no one — did you see no 
trace of anyone who might " 

Kathleen's face had grown white as mar- 
ble. It was like marble, too, in the rigidity 
of the features. For a moment her heart 
fitood still. Had she seen an3^one who 

might She could not finish her sentence 

even to herself. 

"I saw no one," she said ; her voice was 
hoarse, her lips seemed stiff, " no one whom 
it would be possible to connect with such a 
crime. The only person I saw was one who 
would have given his life to serve Roy Con- 

g2 
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jrngham, bat no One who Ethel^ don^t 

vou comprehend ? I went to that sommer- 
hoose simply to serve you. Ethel, will yon 
repay me by throwing you know not what 
of sospidon on me, or on one as innocent as 
lam?" 

" Throw suspicion on you ! Kathleen, 
are you mad to think I meant to imply " 

" 1 don*t think you meant to imply any- 
thing," said Kathleen, trembling in every 
limb. '* Ethel, promise me you will not 
think of such a thing, it would be too 
terrible if anyone were — promise me you will 
say nothing. Remember that my good 
name is in your hands !" 

''I can promise — I do promise! I only 
thought you might know something. It is 
this which is so dreadful. It is never to 
know how he died, never to have another 
glance, word, or tone — even in farewell. If 
I had only known last night ! To have one 
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last good-bye to remember would be better 
than this awful silence. Oh ! why had I 
not instinct enough to take a last good-bye !" 

Kathleen knew it was better so, better for 
a blow to cut sharp and clean than to have 
a prolonged agony of suspense. People 
talk of preparation, but in reality there is 
no such thing. If a surgeon were going to 
amputate your leg, would you like him to 
hack at it for an hour in order to prepare 
you for the operation ? 

'' It will not kill me," Ethel said, after a 
while, piteousl3\ "Grief is not merciful 
•enough to kill. No doubt I shall live 
through the agony, as others have done be- 
fore. But, oh ! the bitterness — the anguish 
of thinking that I did not even say to him 
good night." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WHO DID IT ? 

'' The hand of the Lord hath wrought this : iit 
whose hand is the soul of every living thing." 

rriHE Conynghams of Denne had beeiv 
-'- settled in the county for more genera- 
tions than common patience would care to 
count, and such an event as the terrible and 
untimely death of Roy Conyngham could 
not do other than make an immediate and 
immense sensation for miles around his- 
native place. That it became known very 
soon, and like wildfire, would not surprise 
anyone who is aware how gossip, even of 
the dullest kind, passes from lip to lip in 
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the country. Mr, Vivyan's excited mes- 
senger, galloping at full speed to the ap- 
proximate little town of Alton for the 
coroner, took care to communicate the 

* 

intelligence to every man, woman, and child 
whom he met. In less than half an hour 
after Mr. Vivyan and Paul parted on the 
bridge the nearest neighbours of the dead 
man made their appearance on the scene, 
and after that friends, acquaintances, rela- 
tions poured in in scores. The coroner, 
coming over at once — for when a man of 
wealth and position has been murdered at 
his own threshold oflBcials are not likely to 
delay, as they are sometimes known to do 
in cases of inferior humanity — the coroner, 
coming over at once, had no difficulty in 
obtaining his jury, and the inquest took 
place immediately. 

No new fact was elicited. The marks of 
the struggle on the sward at the side of the 
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bridge, the footprints at the extreme edge of 
the bank, the broken sod showing so dis- 
tinctly the very spot from which Roy had 
been apparently cast over into the chasm, 
the slight print of the body where it fell, 
the evident correspondence of the wound 
with the shape of the stone, around which 
-were traces of blood — all was so obvious at 
a glance that the most stupid of the jut-ors 
found no difficulty in perceiving and under- 
standing, and no excuse for difference of 
opinion. Even the doctor attending, — a 
pompous man, who was in the habit of 
indulging on such occasions in long disquisi- 
tions, interlarded with many high-sounding 
technical terms upon the various probabili- 
ties and possibilities as to the cause of death, 
— was for once reduced to the necessity of 
expressing a plain fact in plain words. 

As soon as an inspection of the surround- 
ings had been made, all that remained of 
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poor, faulty, handsome Roy Conyngham 
was removed to Denne. Before twelve 
o'clock the jury had brought in their verdict 
to the effect that 

"The deceased, Roy Granville Conyng- 
ham, came to his death from fracture of the 
skull, caused by having been violently 
thrown against the sharp point of a stone by 
some person or persons unknown." 

Beyond this verdict no one was able to 
offer a conjecture. Who the assailant and 
murderer had been no one was able to 
imagine. There were none of the usual 
surmises afloat. Men and women seemed 
silenced for once by the mystery enveloping 
the whole affair. From his position in the 
house, Paul had tried to bear the brunt of 
much of the talk, and to endure a good deal 
of useless and aimless questioning. In deal- 
ing with these questions, he was more curt 
than was either exactly courteous or exactly 
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prudent. In fact, he was not only wretched^ 
full of a grief which could hardly be exag- 
geratedy but he was horribly at a loss what 
to do or say. If he acknowledged his 
presence in the Vivyan grounds, how could 
he account for it without bringing Miss 
O'Hara's name into a notoriety which 
would be fatal to it — a notoriety from 
which every instinct shrank. And if he did 
not acknowledge it, his silence would surely 
bear a very singular and suspicious seeming, 
in case the fact was discovered- 
It was a position which might have 
puzzled any man, yet it did not puzzle 
Paul in the sense of leaving him in doubt 
what to do. There was not an instant's 
hesitation about that. He would shield 
Miss O'Hara at any cost. But the burden 
of concealment sat uneasily on him, and he 
chafed under it. Every time the pistol was 
mentioned he felt inclined to say, " I heard 
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that shot," and it required an effort to re- 
strain the words. He did not forget that 
he had uttered them to Mr. Vivyan on aa 
impulse which he afterwards regretted ; but 
he was relieved to find that that gentleman 
had paid little attention at the time, and 
had apparently suffered the fact to escape 
his memory. 

One fact had also entirely escaped Paul's 
memory, or, to speak more correctly, had 
not occurred to it. This was the fact that, 
in case of Roy's dying intestate, which there 
was every probability to suppose he had 
done, he (Paul) succeeded to the Conyng- 
ham estate as heir-at-law. If he did not 
think of it, however, there were plenty of 
others who did. Next to the mysterious 
death itself, the question of heirship was 
on everyone's tongue. This was natural 
enough. Such things have been since the 
world began, and will doubtless be as long 
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as the world endures, unless the Socialists 
get the upper hand, and take care that a 
man has no estate to leave — no probable 
last will and testament to be canvassed 
before the breath has fairly left his lips. 

Solemn and long-faced as Roy's kinsmen 
and friends were, their grief was not so 
absorbing but that they were able to take a 
very lively interest in wondering whether 
he had ever thought of making a will, or 
whether his soldier cousin, whom none of 
them particularly liked, was to be heir to 
the rich inheritance. 

The day, which chanced to be Sunday, 
seemed the length of many days both at 
Vivyan and Denne. At Denne it was 
more like a hideous nightmare than any- 
thing else— at least, to Paul; servants all 
distraught, people thronging everywhere, 
filling with a strange tide of life the quiet 
old room, the hall, and Roy Conjmgham 
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lying in almost state, apart from all, with 
the* majestic calm of death on his blond^ 
handsome face. 

Mr. Vivyan did not go home to luncheon,^ 
not because he was not hungry, not because 
he would not have been heartily glad of 
quiet and rest, but because he shrank with 
all the proverbial and universal cowardice 
of his sex from the tears which he knew 
reigned supreme at Vivyan. 

Later on, he escaped from the mass, and 
taking his cigar went out on the terrace,, 
where Roj' had held his converse with 
Miss O'Hara, and been listened to by Mrs. 
Lewis. All was quiet and still there ; the 
old-fashioned flower-garden, neglected and 
overgrown, but still beautiful, laj^ immedi» 
ately below ; the shadows were streaking 
down in long black bars ; the evening was- 
yet full of golden beauty and serenity, and 
it seemed impossible to realise that death 
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was SO near — that the master of all those 
fair acres could now only claim the allotted 
six feet of earth to which every child of 
man is entitled. 

While Mr.Vivyan smoked and meditated, 
thinking now of Ethel, and now of Roy, a 
quick footstep came round the house, and 
advanced towards him. 

Being slightly deaf, he did not hear it, 
and it was not until a deferential voice said, 
*' Can I speak to you a moment, sir ? " 
that he started, and recognized the man 
who had been Roy Conyngham's valet for 
many years. 

"Well, what do vou want?" he said. 
^' Speak away, though you had better have 
gone to Captain Conyngham, if you have 
any business on hand." 

" I couldn't have gone to Captain Conyng- 
ham, sir, because I wish to speak to you 
•about Captain Conyngham." 
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"About Captain Conyngham ? Indeed!" 
said Mr. Vivyan. 

He looked up at this with more attention. 
What did the fellow mean ? The fellow in 
question looked very pale, and a trifle 
agitated, but at the same time remarkably 
determined, and animated, perhaps, by that 
*' sense of duty " that plays such an important 
part in the mischief and tattling of servants. 

" I have nothing against Captain Conyng- 
ham in any way, sir," he said, meeting Mr. 
Vivyan's inquisitive glance. " He has been a 
gentleman to me in every waj^, and I wishes 
him no ill in the world ; but duty is duty, 
sir, and that I am sure you'll agree to." 

" Certainly ; Fll agree to it with pleasure. 
Duty is duty, unquestionably, and should 
always be performed. But what on earth 
has your duty to do with my friend. Captain 
Conyngham ?" 

He said " my friend " unconsciously ; but it 
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was simply because Paul, ia his opinion, was 
a man to be liked and respected many shades 
beyond his dead cousin. 

" It is this, sir, that I am of opinion that 
it's my duty to let them gentlemen, who 
have been sitting on Mr. Conyngham's body, 
know certain things which came to my know- 
ledge last night, sir, quite accidental, as one 
may say." 

" Facts about his death?" cried Mr. Vivyan, 
startled into interest at once. *'0f course, 
if you know anything, it is your duty to tell 
it directl3^ The jury are done with the 
case, but if you know anything of how Mr. 
Conyngham came to his death — anything of 
real importance — you must go to a magis- 
trate, and give your evidence on oath. Give 
it to me first, however, and let me judge of 
its value. Now what is it?" 

Thus energetically brought to the point, 
the man, who, to do him justice, evinced no 
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incliDation to fall back, made a plain state- 
ment of the facts — of the altercation between 
the two cousins, of Captain Conyngham leav- 
ing the house, of Roy following him, of the 
return of Paul after midnight alone to the 
house. 

Told simply, and, as the man averred, 
honestly, without a spark of ill-will to Paul, 
the story was even more effective than if it 
had been freely coloured by spite or sus- 
picion. 

'*Its my duty to my dead master, sir, to 
tell what I know." 

As for Mr. Vivyan, he was amazed, 
aghast, and yet incredulous. He attached 
very little importance to the quarrel, and he 
did not believe for a moment that Paul had 
borne any part in his cousin's death, but he 
was certainly confounded by the circum- 
stantial evidence thus abruptly brought for- 
ward against him. 

VOL. m. H 
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" Good heavens !*' he muttered. 

Here was a new element of trouble — an 
element which he must, if possible, nip in 
the bud. 

" It's an excellent thing, and shows your 
discretion, that you came privately to me 
with this story," he said, gravely, to the 
valet. " I do full justice to your motives, 
but you are entirely wrong in your con- 
clusions. It is impossible to connect Cap- 
tain Conyngham in any way with his cousin's 
death ; and the events which seem important 
to you are merely common coincidences. 

» 

They would have no legal value, I am sure, but 
they might cause an immense deal of scandal. 
Therefore, if you wish to serve your master 
as well as his cousin, you had best hold your 
tongue." 

The man's face fell a little; he looked 
disappointed and a little obstinate. Mr. 
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Vivyan saw the first expression, the latter 
•escaped his eye. 

" I am sure you mean well, my man, but 
this story must really go no further, under- 
stand that ; it is a family matter, of which 
nothing must be said." 

" I can't help thinking that it's my duty, 
sir, to let the jury know," was the answer, 
with some of the obstinacy of the face 
creeping into the tone and asserting itself. 

''The jury be hanged, and your duty 
too !" cried Mr. Vivyan, who was rather an 
irascible old gentleman. " Do you mean to 
set your judgment against mine? The jury 
have brought in their verdict, and their busi- 
ness is done ; yours is done too, when you 
have brought your story to me. The responsi- 
bility of acting upon it is my affair. No 
one could have better reason for desiring to 
discover the murderer of your master than 

h2 
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I have, but as for crediting an absurd thing 
like this ! Again I repeat that doubt- 
less your motives are good, but I don't wish 
to hear any more on the subject." 

"Very well, sir, I am sorry to have 
troubled you ; I will take care not to trouble 
you again." 

" The trouble is of no importance ; you 
were right to come to me ; I only wish you 
to understand that the matter need go no 
further." 

The valet made no reply ; he took his 
dismissal quietly, and walked away ; but if 
Mr. Vivyan had seen his face and read its 
expression rightly, he would not have 
entertained any very sanguine expectation 
of his letting the matter go no further. In 
fact, the man was as determined as a man 
could be that, since Mr. Vivyan declined to 
act for him, he would act for himself. A 
sense of duty had really something to do 
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with this resolution, and sincere regard for 
the dead master had . more, but most of all 
was the important sense of possessing a clue 
to the mysterious murder which none else 
possessed. Holding this knowledge, should 
he make no use of it ? 

"The man who knows of a crime and 
-conceals a crime as good as commits it," he 
said to himself, solemnly. Where he had 
learned this scrap of legal or other kind of 
wisdom it is impossible to say, but he 
resolved to act on it. Before taking any 
further steps, he waited, however, till Mr. 
Vivyan left Denne. 

" ril go home and take rest and be back 
to-night," Mr. Vivyan said to Paul; "not 
but that you will have enough people on 
your hands." 

*' I suppose so," Paul answered, looking 
as thoroughly broken down as a man can 
appear. The excitement and worry of the 
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day, following close on the horrible shock 
of the morning, had tried him almost be- 
yond endurance. Mr. Vivyan, who had 
thought of giving him a hint about the 
valet's story, refrained, seeing how pale and 
worn he was ; so he left without a word, 
and Paul, not long afterwards, went into his 
own room and locked himself in — to rest, 
he said. 

In this way the coast was left clear for 
the valet, who, from his position in the 
background, was keeping his eyes and ears 
very wide open indeed. Having failed with 
Mr. Vivyan, he decided to tell his dutiful 
story to a connection of Roy's. The name 
of this man was Colville, and he was pos- 
sessed of wealth and position ; of Paul, Mr. 
Colville knew little and thought less, since 
his arrival at Denne ; his harsh voice had 
been loud in disapproval of everything 
which had been done. This was the man to 
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whom the valet went with a request for a 
private interview. 

Of course his request was acceded to at 
once. After the cold water which Mr» 
Vivyan had thrown on the whole affair, it 
was really gratifying to excite such vivid 
interest and belief as that which made Mr. 
Colville's grizzly hair stand on end. No 
thought of incredulity came to him — amaze- 
ment, certainty, horror, perhaps disgust at 
his own obtuseness at not having discovered 
everything himself, but not incredulity. 

'''Good God!" he said, when he found 
voice to speak, " who would have believed 
it ? Here, under my very eyes, and nobody 
to suspect such a thing ! Even / never to 
think of it ! You should have told me be- 
fore. What do you mean by letting a 
whole day pass without opening your 
mouth on such a grave business as this ?" 

"I did mention it, sir. I went to Mr. 
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Vivyan, but he thought the whole story 
worthless." 

" Mr. Vivyan !" repeated Mr. Colville, ia 
a tone of scorn. *' What the devil put it 
into your head to go to him ? Pray what 
did he say ?" 

" He said I had best hold my tongue — 
that the story would only make scandal; 
but I had my sense of duty, sir, and that 
made me come to you !" 

" Of course. To conceal a crime is to 
connive at it !" cried Mr. Colville, severely, 
bending his bushy grey eyebrows and his 
small grey eyes in a terrifying manner on the 
valet. " But we will waste no time here. 
Go and tell Mr. Newton I wish to see him. 
— ^here. Hold yourself in readiness to go to 
Alton soon, and take care not a word of 
this comes to Captain Conyngham's ears." 

**I shall take care, sir," the man answered, 
meekly. 
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He went in search of Mr. Newton, another 
relative of Roy's. He was a pleasant man, of 
naild temper and indolent habits, who found 
it saved trouble to be governed by his wife at 
home, and by Mr. Colville abroad. 

"What is the matter, Colville?" 

Mr. Colville frowned angrily. He was 
swelling with a sense of dignified import- 
ance, on which the other's tone jarred. 

" What has happened is most serious — 
most serious !" he said. " I have received 
positive information touching the murder of 
Roy." 

"The devil you have ! Why, Denton has 
just been trying to prove he died acci- 
dentally." 

" Denton's a fool, and people Who waste 
their time listening to him are not much 
better," Mr. Colville answered, sharply. " I 
confess I did not think of attaching suspicion 
myself, however, to the very man whom a 
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child might have suspected, the man who 
will profit so largely and exclusively by this 
terrible murder." 

Mr. Newton had dropped lazily into a 
big arm-chair, but he sprang up with open 
eyes and mouth at this. 

" Good heavens ! do you mean Paul 
Conyngham ? Is it possible that you sus- 
pect Paul Conyngham ?" 

" I did not say I suspected anything, but 
that I knew the truth," responded Mr. Col- 
viUe, gruffly. 

" I suppose you have no objection to let- 
ting me hear the grounds for your belief?" 
And Mr. Newton dropped again a little 
nervelessly into his seat. 

" Since you are a connection of the 
family" (Mrs. Newton had been a forty- 
second cousin of Roy's), '*I sent for you for 
that purpose." 

He then recapitulated all the valet's story. 
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The train of circumstances was clear enough 
to impress anyone, especially a man of indo- 
lent mind, who usually liked his thinking 
done for him. Mr. Newton agreed that the 
events were suspicious, very suspicious in- 
deed, and ventured a hope that, for the 
sake of Mrs. Newton's family, affairs would 
not be made public. 

"Not made public!" repeated Mr. Col- 
ville, the blood rnshing to his face, his grey 
hair bristling up again. " I shall certainly 
see that the evidence is brought before a 
magistrate as soon as possible. I have a 
sense of duty, and to allow a murderer to 
go scot-free because his apprehension might 
reflect discredit to his family is something 
more than I have an idea of doing." 

" Well, you are a magistrate. Why don't 
you take the matter in hand ?" 

" I am a magistrate, it is true ; but as I 
happen to be a connection of the Conyng- 
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hams, I should prefer patting the case into 
-some one else's hands. I want you to go to 
Alton and take the man with you." 

" ni be hanged if I do !" exclaimed Mr. 
Newton, in unusual rebellion of his chief. 
" I consider it's ungentlemanly to do things 
in such an underhand fashion. Captain 
Conyngham ought to hear about it, and 
have a chance of speaking for himself." 

" A chance to be off on the Continent, or 
to America !" sneered the other. *' No ! if 
you won't go, TU take the man to Alton." 

" ril go ; but won't to-morrow do ?" 

^''Certainly not! There shouldn't be a 
moment's delay ! If I had been aware of 
this, there should never have been the delay 
which has been. Duty bids us be prompt 
in securing justice for poor Roy Conyng- 
ham's murderer." 
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CHAPTER V. 



" I CANNOT PRODUCE ANY WITNESS." 

" Honour's a sacred tie — the law of kings, 
The noble mind*s distinguishing perfection.'* 



A ITER all, it was not till the next dajr 
-^-^ that a constable arrived at Denne 
with a warrant of arrest for Captain 
Conyngham. His appearance fell like a 
thunderbolt on the assembled party; ta 
chronicle all the disjointed exclamations 
and the Babel of discussion would try any 
ordinary patience. Paul himself, after the 
first shock, was perhaps the person least 
taken by surprise — not that he had defi- 
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nitely expected such a result, but he had 
been so thoroughly conscious all the day 
before of the false position in which his 
reticence was placing hira that instinct may be 
flaid to have warned him to a certain degree. 
Public sentiment was one of disapproving 
surprise. It was an underhand piece of 
work, men said, who, whatever their faults 
were, at any rate stood up for fair play. 
Only two or three of Mr. Colville's partisans 
were found to support the measure. 

*'Wait till you have the evidence," they 
said, savagely. 

As for Mr. Vivyan, he was overcome with 
indignation and furious against himself for 
not having mentioned the story to Paul at 
once. 

He found Captain Conyngham in his own 
room dressing, having been ruthlessly 
awoke on the appearance of the constable 
with his warrant. If he had ever lost any 
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composure he had by this time regained it, 
for he turned to Mr. Vivyan with a coolness 
that excited that gentleman's keen admira- 
tion and respect. 

" I suppose you have heard what has 
happened ?" 

" I am sorry I did not warn you yesterday 
when your cousin's servant came to me with 
the story which he has evidently carried to 
more credulous and malicious ears — some- 
thing about an altercation between poor 
Roy and yourself." 

" It was the valet !" cried Paul, starting — 
a flash of light broke in upon him. " So it 
was he, was it ?" 

" Yes ; and then he went to Colville — 
you know Colville ? — and won't be surprised 
to hear he is at the bottom of this trouble.'* 

''No ; I am not surprised," Paul answer- 
ed ; then he stood for a moment reflecting. 
"I mean I am not surprised that anyone 
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who dislikes me should be ready to believe 
any report to my discredit.' 

" Colville dislikes everyone who does not 
belong to him body and soul, but you need 
not go far to discover his cause of dislike to 
you. Are you not heir-at-law of the Conyng- 
ham estate ?" 

" Good God !" cried Paul, with uncon- 
trollable agitation, '^ but that makes it all 
the more terrible. How can anyone believe 
that I, the heir-at-law, could lay violent 
hands on Roy — that I could have left him 
dead, and come back to sleep under his. 

roof — that I could Great heaven I is it 

for that they suspect me of murdering him ?" 
demanded he, with a face of horror and 
passion. 

''It is very likely they have not stopped 
to think about it at all," answered the 
other. " A sort of frenzy seizes people at 
such times — a fever of suspicion and doubt. 
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Colville is a sort of moral bull-dog, more- 
over, and there is no more use in appealing 
to his sense of reason than there would be 
in appealing to a deaf man's ears or a blind 
man's sight. The magistrate who issued 
the warrant — ^Thornton, of Alton — is a 
blockhead of the first water. You can 
scarcely appreciate the nature of this charge 
better than I do," he went on, quickly ; 
" but surely it will not cost you much trou- 
ble to prove the groundless folly — I may 
say the infamous outrage of it !" 
. '' I cannot tell," said Paul. '* It ought 
to be easy, but with such men as you de- 
scribe-:— who knows? — one or two points 
may tell against me." He drew on his coat 
as he spoke, and paused a moment; his 
bronzed face grew whiter than it had been 
before, his eyes were cast down, his hand 
went, as usual, to the long ends of his dark 
moustache. "Who knows?" he repeated. 

VOL. III. I 
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'* There are one or two things impossible to 
explain — the cause of the dispute between 
Roy and myself, for instance." 

"Was it a serious dispute?" asked Mr. 
Vivyan, anxiously. "You will excuse the 
question, but I should like to know." 

He was interrupted by a sharp rap at the 
door. 

"Ready, sir?" asked the constable's voice 
outside. 

'* Yes, I am quite ready," Paul replied, 
firmly. " I hope I shall be able to clear 
myself," he added, turning to Mr. Vivyan ; 
" but if not " 

" I am going along to stand by you in 
any emergency, my dear fellow," interrupt- 
ed that gentleman. " I ordered the dog- 
cart, and will drive over, settle that insolent 
valet, and bring Thornton to his senses 
before luncheon." 

*' You are very kind," exclaimed Captain 
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Conyngham, gratefully, but it is likely he 
had his own reasons for not feeling quite so 
sure that such desirable results would be 
arrived at before luncheon, or after it. 

Mr. Colville had gone to Alton in ad- 
vance, and on entering the room, neither 
Paul nor his companion was astonished to 
find him in consultation with a tall, gaunt, 
white-headed man, who was evidently the 
magistrate. The valet, looking rather un- 
comfortable, was standing by a window not 
far off; several men were lounging about, 
and they stared with considerable curiosity 
at the prisoner, who was also the heir to 
Denne. 

Mr. Vivyan, his head erect, his face 
wrought up to a pitch of seriousness not 
usual to it, marched up to the magistrate at 
once. 

"Well, Thornton," he said, "here is 
Captain Conyngham come to see what the 

i2 
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devil you mean by such a confounded piece 
of folly as this !" 

"I am glad to make Captain Conyng- 
ham's acquaintance," said Mr. Thornton^ 
bowing gravely, "though I should have 
preferred making it under other circum- 
stances. I shall be happy if he is able to 
prove the charge against him to be un- 
founded ; but I am sure you are aware, sir " 
— he turned to Paul — " that a magistrate is 
bound to do his duty, and that it would 
have been impossible for me to have dis- 
missed without consideration so grave a 
charge as this." 

** Since the charge has been brought, of 
course it's your duty to examine into it," Paul 
remarked, coldly, " and I think you will 
not be surprised if I beg you to do it at 
once. I cannot defend myself unless I 
know what is alleged against me." 

He sat down as he spoke. Everyone 
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noticed the coolness of his bearing and 
manner. Yet he knew well what was 
coming. 

It came at once, for there was no delay 
in the proceedings. Mr. Thornton may or 
may not have been a blockhead, but he was 
at least a good magistrate, a man who did 
not waste time, who knew the law passably 
well, and who had a mind sufficiently clear 
to seize the strong points of evidence. The 
valet being summoned, testified on oath the 
•circumstances he had already related. 

When he finished, Mr. Thornton turned to 
•Captain Conyngham and asked him what he 
had to say to such an array of circumstantial 
evidence. 

Paul rose with no trace of nervousness 
about him, though his great dark eyes were 
glowing in his pale face. 

" With your permission, Mr. Thornton, I 
will answer by putting a question or two to 
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this witness, who seems anxious to afford 
material for gossip, though I am sorry to 
bring forward something which need not 
have transpired." 

He turned to the valet. 

'' What condition was your master in at 
the time of the altercation you have de- 
scribed ?" 

The man's face fell a little, and he colour- 
ed deeply. 

'* He was a little — he had been drinking 
a little too much," he stammered. 

''A little too much. Was that all?" 

The man looked down, his face answered 
the question plainly enough. 

^' Well?" said Paul. 

" He was not himself, sir." 

Paul turned to the magistrate. 

" I will now make a statement of all that 
has been presented in a very distorted light. 
On Saturday night at a dinner-party at Mr. 
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Vivyan s, wishing to speak to iny cousin, I 
looked everywhere without finding him. I 
had observed at dinner that he was drink- 
ing too much. As I could not see nor hear 
anything of him, I thought it likely he had 
gone home, and I followed, intending to see 
him for a few minutes, and then return to 
Vivyan, as I afterwards did, it being early 
in the evening. I was surprised and sorry 
to find Roy in the dining-room with wine 
and brandy before him. He had, in fact, 
been drinking deeply, and I saw it was use- 
less to hope for rational conversation while 
he was in such a condition. 1 rose to go. 
With the folly of a drunken man, he began 
to complain of the manner in which I was 
treating him, and placed himself before me 
to prevent my leaving the room. I just 
put him aside — quietly, of course — when 
that servant entered the room — his subse- 
quent conduct proves that he was watch- 
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ing about for mischief-making purposes." 
*' No, sir, no !'' cried the valet, in an angry 
voice. 

^' I left the room, and strolled back to 
Vivyan. Finding it later than I thought, I 
did not go up to the house, but after smoking 
a cigar in the grounds, I returned to Denne, 
and went to bed. The next morning I was 
awakened at five o'clock, and told that my 
cousin was absent. Though rather surprised 
to hear this, I was not alarmed until I 
suddenly recollected a circumstance which 
made me uneasy. It was the sound of a 
pistol shot in the direction of the bridge 
while I was at Vivyan the night before. 
Before I reached Vivyan the next morning, 
John, the farm lad, told me he had just 
discovered his master's body." 

His voice sank at the last words ; some- 
thing of the grief and horror he felt vibrated 
in its tones ; the silence remained unbroken 
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in the room for a moment, then Paul 
resumed, 

" These are the circumstances which have 
been distorted and exaggerated by my 
cousin's servant into what vou, Mr. Thorn- 
ton, are pleased to call a grave charge." 

There was another pause. Mr. Thornton 
hesitated, and even looked slightly embar- 
rassed ; he had opened his lips to speak, but 
to what effect did not appear, since at this 
instant Mr. Colville, who sat close beside 
him, and who had been 'moving impatiently 
in his chair, leaned over and said a few 
words in his ear. The magistrate's face 
cleared . 

" You say you heard a pistol-shot in the 
Vivyan grounds. Did the rest of the com- 
pany, who were in the grounds at the same 
time, hear the pistol-shot also ? and did no 
one express surprise at such a circumstance, 
or think of ascertaining what it meant?" 
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" As I mentioned before, I found it later 
than I was aware of when I looked at my 
watch shortly after entering the Vivyan 
grounds, and supposing that Mrs. Vivyan's 
guests were dispersing by that time, I did 
not go on to the house, but turned aside 
and sat down on the steps of the summer- 
house, smoking for a while, then I returned 
to Denne." 

"You did not see anyone at Vivyan, 
then, not anyone ? You cannot call on any 
witness to testify as to your presence 
there?" 

''I cannot produce any witness," answered 
Paul, quite quietly. 

Mr. Thornton shook his head. 

"That is unfortunate," he said, adding, in 
a tone that was equally compounded of 
gentlemanly apology and magisterial pomp- 
osity — "All men are equal in the eye of 
the law, and in legal affairs the same form- 
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ality is required in all cases. However un- 
impeachable the character of a man may 
be, those formalities are demanded and 
must be complied with. I am sorry to say, 
Captain Conyngham, that the fact of your 
not being able to bring testimony to prove 
your presence at Vivyan, makes rather a 
strong point against you in law. The witness 
there testifies on oath that on Saturday 
night — the night on which Mr. Conyngham 
came to his death — there occurred a per- 
sonal collision between yourself and the 
deceased — that you left the house shortly 
afterwards and were followed in ten minutes 
by the deceased — that he, the witness, heard 
you retire after midnight alone; you say 
yourself that you entered the grounds of 
Vivyan, but did not go to the house or see 
any of the company assembled — that you 
turned to the summer-house, smoked for a 
while, and then returned to Denne and 
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went to bed. You also say you heard a 
pistol-shot. In the investigation before the 
jury, did you mention the fact of having 
heard that pistol-shot ?" 

" I did not," replied Paul ; '* there seemed 
no necessity for doing so. It is very evident 
that the wound that caused my cousin's 
death could not have been made by a 
pistol-shot." 

" I think I understand that a pistol was 
picked up near the spot." 

** You have understood correctly; a pistol 
belonging to my cousin himself was found 
by me on the spot. Mr. Vivyan was present 
when 1 discovered it, and I mentioned to 
him that I had heard a shot the night 
before. You remember, Mr. Vivyan ?" 

" Yes, certainly," he replied, red with 
indignation at the way the magistrate was 
proceeding. 

" Did it not occur to you. Captain Con- 
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yngham, that the shot might have been? 
fired by the deceased ?" 

" It did not, and I do not yet know what 
to think about either the pistol or the shot/^ 
said Paul, who was as thoroughly aware a& 
the magistrates themselves that the evasive 
answers he was giving could not but make 
another strong point against him. But 
what could he do? Compromise Miss 
O'Hara he would not, no matter what 
turned up. And thanks to his sound nerves 
and habitual self-control, he succeeded in 
maintaining a composure and ease of manner 
which went far to counterbalance his seem- 
ingly suspicious reticence, not only in the 
opinion of the loungers, but in that of Mr. 
Thornton himself. Mr. Colville, however, 
was not to be hoodwinked by such '* mili- 
tary effrontery," as, in his own mind, he 
pronounced Paul's self-possession to be. 
Once more he leaned close to the ear of the 
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presiding magnate, and uttered a few sen- 
tences in a sharp and vehement tone. And 
once more primed and loaded, Mr. Thornton 
returned to the charge. 

'^ You mentioned, I think, Captain Conyng- 
ham, that it was your intention to leave 
Denne on the morning following the mur- 
der. Was this intention caused by your 
altercation with your cousin ?'*• 

At this question there was a sudden flicker 
of haughty light in Paul's dark eyes, his brows 
contracted slowly for a moment. But he 
recovered himself almost immediatelv, and 
replied as readily as ever, though perhaps 
there was a shade of curtness in his voice. 

'* I cannot conceive that it rests within 
the province of the law to inquire into a 
matter entirely personal to myself. My 
motives for leaving Denne are aside from 
any question involved in the present in- 
vestigation. The fact of my having made 
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arrangements to leave may be another thing. 
And this fact I can prove by my cousin's 
servant. I presume you have not forgotten 
what I said in the hall on Saturday night, 
just before I went out ?" he asked the valet. 

" No, sir, I remember well what you said. 
You would leave by the early train, and I 
was to wake you early." 

" You decline to say what was the sub- 
ject of altercation between you and your 
cousm ? 

"I do, most certainly. I can only say 
that it related to a matter of business about 
which my cousin had consulted me, and 
which did not in the least concern myself." 

There was a pause again. Then the 
magistrate said, 

" I recommend you to re-consider your 
reply." 

"That is impossible !" 

"In that case I have no further questions 
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to ask. It only remains for me to perform 
what I assure you is a very painful duty." 

With this preface he proceeded to re- 
capitulate the evidence in the case, dwelling 
on Captain Conyngham's inability to produce 
any proofs, or make any explanation to ex- 
onerate himself from suspicion, and ending 
by committing him to prison to await the 
action of the grand jury. 

At this stage of the proceedings the room 
became the scene of no small commotion 
and dissatisfaction. There was something in 
Paul himself that excited confidence and 
sympathy. As for Mr. Vivyan, his wrath 
knew no bounds, and exploded in a burst 
of passionate invectives against the magis- 
trate and his wire-puller, Colville. Paul 
himself, who, whatever were his feelings, 
still retained an unruffled demeanour, was 
onp of the principal peacemakers. 

"For heaven's sake, my dear sir, don't 
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let me be the cause of your involving your- 
self in a quarrel with two such men as 
those!" he said to Mr. Vivyan, in a per- 
suasive voice. 

'* At this rate of going on you will not be 
allowed to give bail/' whispered another 
man ; and this last suggestion had an im* 
mediate effect in restoring Mr. Vivyan to 
his accustomed manner. But Mr. Thornton 
was too incensed to be appeased. 

^'You'll take bail, of course?" 

"Excuse me, I cannot take bail in this 
case," the magistrate said, stiffly, and to 
this resolution he adhered. 
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CHAPTER VL 

" HE CAMK TO MEET ME !" 

"Honesty coupled to Beauty is to have honey a 
sauce to sugar/^ 

jiyrR. VIVYAN, having shaken hands 
XfX with Captain Conyngham and cheer- 
fully advised him to keep up his spirits, 
took his way home with his own spirits 
reduced to as low an ebb as could well be 
the case with a gentleman of mature years 
who knows better than to allow other 
people's troubles to annoy him in any great 
degree. He was a man who liked to be 
comfortable, however, and he could not 
help thinking that matters were, on the 
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whole, in anything but a comfortable con- 
dition. There was not only poor Ethel, for 
whom his stout big heart ached, but there 
was Roy, cut off in the very flower of his 
youth, and Paul in a position which was 
decidedly unpleasant, to say the least of it. 
Then he fell to considering why Captain 
Conyngham was so dreadfully reticent with 
regard to that interval of time at midnight 
which he had affirmed he had spent in the 
grounds of Vivyan. Some men — men of 
the Colville stamp — would have regarded 
this evidence as very suspicious, but Mr. 
Vivyan had more knowledge of character. 
His belief in Paul's innocence was unshaken. 
Indeed it was only natural that it should 
have been deepened by that partisanship 
into which men are so readily beguiled, and 
by the natural and excusable desire to see 
Messrs. Colville and Thornton held up to 
universal scorn as the fools which he 
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esteemed them. Still he could not but 
confess that Paul's obstinate silence wa& 
calculated to prejudice the public mind 
against him. 

" He must have seen some one in ray 
grounds/' the puzzled old gentleman mut- 
tered. '* If he would only say who it was, 
if he would only call a witness, the whole 
charge must fall to the ground." 

Full of these reflections, he turned his 
horse's head into the gates of Vivyan. He 
knew that he could not remain there long, 
that since Paul was under arrest — that fact 
came back upon him now and then with the 
actual sensation of a physical shock — the 
arrangements with regard to poor Roy'* 
funeral would necessarily devolve upon him. 
But it was impossible to resist the tempta- 
tion of a little rest ; besides, he knew that 
no one would be so well able to break the 
news of this additional trouble to his wife. 
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As he entered the gates, he noticed the 
fresh track of a carriage curving in from the 
road. This worried him, for he determined 
if any visitors were at the house to go off to 
Denne again at once — anything was better 
than to hear and answer a stream of gossip. 
On this point he was, however, re-assured 
when he reached the door. 

" What is the meaning of this ?" he said 
to the servant who appeared, pointing with 
his whip to the tracks he had noticed. " Is 
anybody here ?" 

"Nobody at all, sir — that is, I mean, no 
company. Mrs. Lewis and Miss O'Hara are 



at home. Missis and Miss Gordon are gone 
to Denne in the carriage, sir." 

" Gone over to Denne ! — is it possible ! — 
when did they go ?" 

" About an hour ago." 

" When do you expect them back ?" 

" I don't know, sir." 
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" Hum !" Mr.Vivyan paused, and looked 
meditatively at the speaker. He had na 
intention of going to Denne now ; on the 
contrary, he was very glad that he chanced 
to be away, and an idea struck him that, a& 
he was at Vivyan, he might inquire whether 
by any chance anyone had seen Paul the 
night before, though Paul was unable ta 
say whether he had seen anybody. "You 
say Miss O'Hara is at home ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

Alighting, he walked into the silent 
house, over which an unseen pall of grief 
seemed to hang. Singularly enough, this 
aspect struck him more here than at Denne. 
Perhaps the reason was that at Denne there 
were no women, only men, who, with the 
exception of Paul and himself, felt little 
affection, and nothing more than mere con- 
ventional regret, for the dead man. Here 
there had been tears, sighs, and sobs. Al- 
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beit the furthest from a fanciful man, Mr. 
Vivyan seemed to feel all these things in 
the very atmosphere. He shook his head 
mournfully as he walked into the empty 
sitting-room, and rang the bell. 

" Tell Miss O'Hara that I would like to 
speak to her," he said to the servant. 

Having sent this message, he sat down, 
and unconsciously fanned himself, devoutly 
hoping that Mrs. Lewis would not flutter 
down upon him from some unforeseen, nook 
or corner. He might have spared his fears. 
Mrs. Lewis was in her room, Avriting half-a- 
dozen letters, full of accounts of the whole 
melancholy business, to her numerous corre- 
spondents. The fast widow had seriously 
thought of packing up and quitting au 
abode which certainly promised no gaiety 
or amusement, but she could not make up 
her mind to leave without " seeing the end 
of it." 
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Mr. Vivyan had not long to wait for Miss 
O'Hara. He had barely settled himself, 
and begun to appreciate the coolness and 
quiet of the room, when a light springy 
step sounded in the hall, and she stood 
before him. As he rose, she advanced, and 
he had time to notice, as she crossed the 
floor, how strangely pale she was — not 
nervous, not as if she had been weeping, 
not overwrought or hysterical, but simply 
devoid of all colour, and consequently 
wholly unlike herself in appearance. 

" Is it true ?" she said, as she came near 
him, speaking before he could utter a word 
— " is it true that Captain Conyngham has 
been arrested on a charge of — of having 
caused his cousin's death ?" 

" I am sorry to say it is quite true," Mr. 
Vivyan answered, surprised at being met 
by such a scared and terror-stricken face. 
** He has not only been arrested, but the 
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examination is over, and, thanks to a pair 
of obstinate, pig-headed fools, he is com- 
mitted." 

*' Committed r 

Miss O'Hara put her hand down hastily 
on the back of a chair, the slender white 
fingers clutching nervously. 

'*To gaol for trial. They absolutely 
refused bail." 

*' Refused bail !" 

It was very unlike Miss O'Hara to restrict 
herself to repetition, but she seemed to be 
curiously pre-occupied, her lovely eyes wear- 
ing a vague expression. Then she suddenly 
uttered a little cry — it was her first, and 
may be pardoned — and sank into a chair 
that stood hard by. There was nothing of 
affectation in this, her limbs refused to sup- 
port her. She put up her hands to her 
face, and shuddered. Strong and brave as 
she was, her heart and her nerve gave way. 
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Arrested — committed ! It seemed too terri- 
ble to believe. 

"It is astonishing with what rapidity 
news, especially ill news, travels," Mr. 
Vivyan remarked, with vexation. He fancied 
the girl nervous and hysterical, and felt half 
sorry he had sent for her. " May I ask 
how this information reached you, and 
whether my wife and Ethel have heard it ?" 

" Yes, Mrs. Vivyan and Ethel have both 
heard it, A servant from Denne mentioned 
it here. It was because we heard that all 
had left Denne for Alton that Mrs. Vivyan 
was persuaded by Ethel to take her over." 

"This is a very bad case for Captain 
Conyngham,'' he said, after a minute, 
" though he has his own obstinacy to thank 
as well as the folly of others. He admits 
that he was in the grounds here at mid- 
night, which was about the time that poor 
Roy was killed, as near as we can tell, but 
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he either can't or won't give the name of 
any person whom he saw or talked with. 
So that his own admission tells against him. 
I confess that I don't understand it," he 
went on, in a half annoyed, half perplexed 
tone. "I can't believe that he was the- 
person who had that struggle with Roy on 
the bridge, and yet his silence is inclining, 
people to suspect him who never thought 
of doing so at j&rst." 

" You mean, then, that he acknowledges 
he was here, in these grounds, at midnight?" 
asked Miss O'Hara, in a voice which scarce- 
ly sounded like her own, so tense and sharp 
it was. 

"Yes, he acknowledges that. He had 
no option, indeed, about doing so. The 
valet's evidence proved that he left Denne 
and that Roy followed him. What took 
him out at that hour of the night he won't 
say, however. It's a very queer business- 
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altogether. The more I think of it, the 
queerer it seems. If I had chosen to 
volunteer my evidence and say that the 
guests had all left before he got back, it 
would have made the thing more suspicious 
still. As it is, I can't conceive what the 
fellow did with himself, that he is so loth 
to tell." 

As he ceased speaking, silence fell, a 
silence in which he could almost have heard 
the quick breathing of the girl near him. 
She put her hand to her throat, where 
something seemed choking her. As in a 
mirror she saw all the merciless array of 
<3onsequences that must follow if she opened 
her lips and said, " He came to meet me!" 

Yet it must not be supposed that she was 
silent because she hesitated to say that. 
She was silent literally because she could not 
speak. Such a host of emotions assailed 
her that she felt like one whose breath is 
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taken away in the whirl of a great tempest. 
Foremost among them was amazement — 
amazement that Paul should endure arrest^ 
suspicion, imprisonment, should face the 
thought of all that might ensue, sooner than 
utter words which might throw a shadow 
on her name. To understand the light in 
which she regarded this, which Paul took 
to be a very plain and simple rule of honour, 
it must be recollected that she had spoken 
the truth when she told him that, though 
admiration and love had been freely offered 
her in the course of her life, consideration 
and chivalry and respect had rarely, if ever, 
come within the range of her experience. 

" What is my good name to him, that he 
should sacrifice himself entirely to guard 
it?" she thought, with such a rush of 
supreme gratitude that at that moment she 
quite forgave the words which " he would 
never have spoken to Ethel." 
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"I did not know you had heard the 
news of the arrest/' Mr. Vivyan said, while 
she still continued silent, still gasped for 
breath, still felt that, if she tried to speak, 
she would probably disgust her listener by 
bursting into tears. " So I thought I would 
-come in and tell you. Do you know, by- 
the-by, how long ray wife is going to 
remain at Denne ?" 

"No," she answered. It cost her such 
an eflFort to articulate the word that it 
•came out with a force which was almost 
equivalent to a moral cannon-ball, startling 
Mr. Vivyan not a little. He looked at her 
suspiciously. What on earth ailed the girl ? 
He noticed again that she was deathly pale, 
and that her lips quivered. He began to be 
afraid of hysterics ; he had a mortal horror, 
like all his sex, of them. He extended his 
ihand and grasped his hat. 

" I have an immense deal of business," he 
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said, hastily. " I think I had better " 

" Be going," he would have said if Miss 
O'Hara had not suddenly risen, and, in so 
doing, barred his way. Her great eyes 
burned steady and lustrous in her white 
face. There was no faltering or hesitation 
about her now. 

" If you can spare a few moments 
longer," she said, " I wish you would be 
kind enough to tell me what I must do — 
how I must give my evidence ! 1 know 
what Captain Conynghara did in the grounds 
here that night !" 

" You know !" repeated Mr. Vivyan, 
amazed. " Why, how in the world can 
you know ?" 

"Because he came to meet meP' she 
answered. " Because he did meet me, and 
we spent some time — an hour, perhaps — on 
the steps of the summer-house. We were 
sitting there together when we heard the 
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report of the pistol which was found near 
Roy Conyngham !" 

*' God bless my soul !" exclaimed Mr. 
Vivyan. 

He was so astounded that he sat down 
again. 

*'Is it possible that you are really in 
earnest when you tell me all this ?" 

**I am perfectly in earnest," she replied, 
a sudden flush like the hectic spot of fever 
coming into her cheeks. " Do you think 
I would say such a thing if it was not true ? 
What reason could I have for doing it t 
Surely you must see that Captain Conyng- 
ham has been silent in order to spare me. 
He has borne the suspicion rather than in- 
volve me, rather than drag my name into 
such a matter. But he thinks more of me 
than I think of myself/' she cried, passion- 
ately. "No earthly consideration could 
make me accept such a sacrifice, Mr. Vivyan. 
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Tell me where to go, what to do, and I'll 
do it this minute I" 

'* Sit down and be quiet/' he said ; " that 
is the best thing you can do at present ; nei- 
ther the magistrates nor Paul Conyngham 
are likely to run away. Now tell me what 
is the meaning of this. Why should he have 
come to meet you at midnight in the grounds 
when you could see him at any hour of the 
day in the house ?" 

Then it was, face to face with this inquiry, 
and with the keen eyes enforcing it, that 
she felt the consequence of. her disclosure. 
How could she say what she must say? 
How could she explain, without the whole 
story of Roy's deception ? It seemed doubly 
hard, now he was dead ! It seemed coward- 
ice to assail the dead ! But then might not 
mercy to the dead man mean injustice to the 
living ? Paul was already suffering for Roy's 
fault. Should he suffer still more? The 
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thought made her doubt. Mr. Vivyan saw 
the lines of her face settle into determina- 
tion, the lips brace themselves for a second, 
the drooping lids lift. He was a man, 
though an elderly one, and the mute though 
proud appeal of her superb eyes touched 
him at once. 

"It is a long story, and not a pleasant 
one," she said, "but if you wish to hear it, 
I am ready to tell it. But I warn you 
beforehand that it will make you think 
bitterly of him who is dead — of him who 
can never speak in his own defence again." 

"What do you mean?" he asked. He 
felt bewildered, and yet something of the 
truth came like a gleam of light, his brows 
knit, a spark of anger rose into his eyes. 
Had Roy Conyngham forgotten his honour 
and his faith far enough to let this fair-faced 
syren make a fool of him ? Had he been 
going to meet her when he met his death ? 
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At that moment he had neither respect nor 
-compassion for her in his heart. But as she 
read his thoughts, her colour rose, her eyes 
began to glow, the majesty of bearing which 
chiefly made her beauty so unlike other 
women's came back to her. She looked at 
him like a queen, one born to rule by right 
divine over the great realm of hearts. 

" I mean this, that when Captain Conyng- 
ham came to meet me on Saturday night, he 
-did not come on his own behalf, nor with 
regard to anything connected with himself. 
He came in the cause of the man of whose 
murder he is accused, the man who was en- 
gaged to me before ever he saw Ethel, the 
man whose letters are in my possession now 
to prove my truth." 

"Engaged to youP' cried Mr. Vivyan. 
Astonishment stupefied him. " Do you 
know what you are saying ?" 

" It was about these letters, which Roy 
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was anxious to recover, that Captain Conyng- 
ham came to rae ! I had agreed to sur- 
render them, but I wanted, not unnaturally,, 
some guarantee of good faith on his party 
that he would not repay my generosity by 
slander. Perhaps you are not aware that 
men do such things sometimes — even fine 
gentlemen such as Roy Conyngham — was ! "^ 

Her voice dropped over the last word. 

" All of this I can prove, if you wish. 
But I want to speak of Captain Conyngham. 
I want you to understand why he came to 
meet me. It was as entirely a matter of 
business as if I had wanted to see my banker, 
supposing I had one. So it seems hard that 
he should suffer, does it not ? And I— how 
much of this shall I need to tell ? Surely 
not the whole, for Ethel's sake. And even 
for the sake of him who is — dead !" 

*' Good heavens ! Give me a minute to 
think — to take it in ! I never liked him, 
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but to suspect him of such dishonourable 
conduct as this never occurred to me. The 
false-hearted scoundrel 1" he said, grinding 
his teeth, and forgetting for an instant the 
stupendous gulf, silencing all speech, ending 
all wrong, that lay between him and Roy. 

"He was not so false as weak, I think," 
she said, gravely. '* But it does not matter 
now — Ethel has forgiven him." 

" Does Ethel know r" he interrupted, 
quickly, almost fiercely. " Surely you had 
humanity enough not to tell her such a 
story !" 

" I told her the truth when I found that 
she had heard a garbled tale which was 
worse than the truth ; I told it to her on that 
night after I came in from the shrubbery ; I 
had no alternative. Mrs. Lewis had over- 
heard a conversation and knew enough to 
make mischief; the mischief she made; her 
story was far worse than the truth !" 
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" But," said Mr. Vivyan, with indignation? 
in his voice, "she could not have over- 
heard anything, if you had not put it in her 
power to do so. Do you think it was 
honourable conduct to come here as you; 
did. Miss O'Hara ? If you knew anything 
to Roy Conyngham's discredit, it would 
have been better and more honest to write^ 
and tell her all ; but to come here, to hold 
intercourse, to write letters, or meet clandes- 
tinely, nothing can justify it !" 

" I know that now," she said, ** I recog- 
nise it as fully as you do ; but I — well, I 
knew no better. I have lived a more 
vagrant, hap-hazard life than you can* 
imagine," she added, looking at him with a> 
half pathetic expression. "Nobody ever 
taught me anything ; I have had only my 
own instincts and impulses to guide me, and 
it is not strange that I, a girl of nineteen,, 
have been sometimes guided wrongly. I 
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am very sorry I came to make trouble in 
your house, and I promise I will not 
stay any longer than it is necessary for me 
to do to clear the name of an innocent 
man. Oh !" she clasped her hands, '' don't 
think of me at all just now, Mr. Vivyan. 
Restrain your indignation for a little while, 
and let us think only of Captain Conyngham. 
Where must I go to give my evidence ?" 

" You must go with me to Alton and 
testify to the fact that he was in the grounds 
with you — before the magistrates who com- 
mitted him, the idiots !" 

''To Alton! Must 1 go?" she said. 
She shrank back piteously ; a vision of all 
the scandal and ill-nature, of which she 
was sure to be the subject, rose up before 
her. 

** You must go, unless you mean to let 
the poor fellow suffer all the consequences 
of what you say was no fault of his. I am 
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as loth to advise such a thing as you can be 
to do it, for it will be on a thousand tongues 
against you, against Ethel, against us all ! 
But there is no alternative; processes of 
law are not enacted in the corner of draw- 
ing-rooms. Young ladies have to pay heavy 
penalties sometimes for appointing midnight 
interviews in the grounds." 

His tone roused her more effectually than 
anything could have done, her hands 
dropped from her face, and she looked up. 
The short-lived colour had ebbed from her 
face ; it was pale again, but very firm. In 
that moment strength came to her, she put 
the weakness, that had almost conquered 
her, down, and set her foot on it. 

*' You are right. The consequences of 
what has happened will fall where they 
belong, and they certainly do not belong to 
Captain Conyngham, whose only fault is 
that he serves his friends too well. I am 
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ready to go with you at once. After all, 
what is my name worth that I should guard 
it so tenderly? — less than nothing if, by 
bringing a shadow on it, I can clear a name 
to which no shadow belongs." 

As she spoke, a figure stood in the open 
door, the appearance of which hushed the 
words on her lips. It was Ethel, with the 
long veil thrown back from her fair face — a 
face which sorrow had lifted into nobler 
beauty than it had ever worn before. It 
was but an instant she stood there; then 
seeing the room was not empty, she turned 
without a word and passed across the hall 
and up the staircase. Her presence had 
interrupted the conversation, and as Mr. 
Vivyan was about to speak, his wife entered 
the room. 

" Oh ! Hugh, is it true about Captain 
Conyngham ? Can it be possible ? What 
grounds can there be for such a charge ?" 
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" Scant grounds enough, only, as it hap- 
pens, the man was here, in these grounds, 
about midnight when the foul deed was 
committed." 

'' Here, and at midnight ! — what could 
he be doing here ?" Mrs. Vivyan cried, in 
amazement. 

Miss O'Hara came forward ; her face was 
paler than ever, but her eyes were brimful 
of resolution. 

*' Captain Conyngham came to meet me.'* 

The audacity of this assertion almost took 
away the elder woman's breath. 

" To meet you, Miss O'Hara, and at mid- 
night !" 

" Yes, it was so ; but I must do my best 
to serve his interests, as it was at my request 
he came." 

" Serve his interests ! Why, what can 
you do ? Are you mad, Miss O'Hara ? 
What steps could you take to prove his 
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innocence without injuring your own fair 
fame for ever ?" 

^* I shall go and testify that tie was with 
me, and that we both heard the shot fired ; 
therefore, he could not be the murderer of 
his cousin," Miss O'Hara said, in a low but 
steady, clear voice. 

" I cannot allow it. I have a right to 
say that you shall not leave this house to 
go and drag our name through the mire of 
public gossip." 

" No, Mrs. Vivyan, you have no such 
right at all. Though I have had no advan- 
tages of social training, I know as well a& 
you can tell me that, when a woman's repu- 
tation is breathed upon, it is gone, and I 
have tried hard, very hard, to keep mine 
from being breathed upon ; but even for 
my reputation's sake I have no right to hold 
back and be silent, when the truth will clear 
an innocent man. Not even for EthePa 
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fiake — not even for the sake of the dead — 
have I right to hesitate, though I trust," 
fihe went oir, almost wistfully, " that I may- 
take the whole burden on myself. Is it 
necessary to mention why I went to meet 
Captain Conyngham ?" she asked, turning to 
Mr. Vivyan. 

" I do not think so ; there is no alterna- 
tive but for Miss O'Hara to go with me," 
he added to his wife. " You see, Captain 
Conyngham, like a man of honour, has re- 
fused tp say why he was in our grounds ; 
for this silence he is suffering, and since 
Miss O'Hara knows that he was with her 
all the time, it is but justice that she should 
give her evidence in his favour." 

"Not at such a terrible sacrifice," Mrs. 
Vivyan averred, with a face like granite. 
" Captain Conyngham is a man — he is able 
to endure suspicion. But for a woman to 
go forward and give such damaging evi- 
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dence against herself, it is more than he 
could expect or desire." 

" Still I see no help for it," her husband 
answered, gloomily. "We are wasting 
valuable time. Miss O'Hara. If 3'ou will 
put on your bonnet, I will drive you ta 
Alton, and try to settle this most pain- 
ful matter at once." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AN ALIBI. 

''But man, proud man, 
Dressed in a little brief authority, 

like an angry ape. 
Plays such fantastic tricks." 

TTTHEN Miss O'Hara went slowly up- 
* ^ stairs to put on her bonnet, as Mr. 
Yivyan had directed, she paused in the act 
of completing her toilette, and looked with 
a curious intentness at the face reflected, 
tint for tint and line for line, in the clear 
mirror. It was paler than usual, that face, 
but the paleness, instead of detracting from 
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its exquisite beauty, rather drew attention 
from the mere brilliancy of colouring to the 
perfect outlines of the Grecian features, to 
the rich sculpturesque waves of her glitter- 
ing chestnut hair, and the full-orbed golden 
brown splendour of her almond-shaped eyes. 
Any woman might not only have been con- 
tent with such a face, but gloried in it. 
Yet Miss O'Hara looked exceedingly uncer- 
tain and dissatisfied. In reality, she was 
wondering what effect her good looks would 
have on the magnates of the bench whom 
she expected shortly to confront, and 
whether she had better enhance her attrac- 
tions as a pretty woman generally knows 
how to do, or disguise her beauty as 
much as possible, which, however, it would 
have been impossible to do in any per- 
ceptible degree. 

She had not lived over nineteen years in 
this advanced century without having 
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learned to appreciate fully the strange 
power which that face of hers managed to 
exercise over men of all ages and tempera- 
ments. Old, middle-aged, and young had^ 
in spite of age, experience, or prejudice^ 
succumbed to her influence, and no Loreley 
of the Rhine could have fascinated more 
than she did simply by a subtle glance. 
Wherever it had pleased Fate to toss her — 
and she had assuredly been tossed from the 
lap of one fortune to the other in an incon- 
siderate manner — the sterner sex (called 
thus wrongly) were willing and ready to da 
her service, obdurate officials melted at a 
smile from her coral lips. No man was too 
high or too low to refuse the homage which 
beauty exacts. 

The question she asked herself now — and 
it was a momentous one, evidently asked 
in nervous anxiety — was whether that same 
beauty, which had served her well up to 
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this date, would tell for or against Paul 
Conyngham. 

Would the magistrates yield their point 
to her as men in legions, and older and 
wiser than they, had done before ? or 
would they fall, as they naturally might, 
into the grave error of thinking that it was 
love, admiration, or jealousy, of which she 
was the object, that had drawn Paul Conyng- 
ham to Vivyan on that fatal night? Tn 
that case, if they once had a clue to her 
former engagement to Roy Conyngham, her 
beauty would readily work harm instead of 
good. "Is not here a cause — a cause of 
strife and bloodshed old as humanity ?" they 
might say, "Need we go further than a 
woman's fair face to find a reason for all 
that has occurred ?" 

Having given this probability due weight 
and mature deliberation — deliberation so 
mature, indeed, that Mr. Vivyan, a little 
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irascible and impatient by nature, pawed 
the surface of his costly velvet pile with his 
riding-boots, and champed like a war-horse 
at the ends of his bushy grey raoustachios — 
Miss O'Hara, who really possessed as little 
vanity as any woman short of a nun can 
possess, decided to make herself as plain 
and unattractive as she could. 

She descended at last, therefore, in the 
course of a long twenty minutes, with a 
sombre grey waterproof covering her slender, 
lovely figure, a quiet travelling bonnet on 
her head, under which the rippling, glitter- 
ing masses of chestnut hair were carefully 
hidden away, and a misty Shetland veil 
drawn closely over her face. 

Mrs. Vivyan, annoyed, shocked and help- 
less, had disappeared. Although she had 
not yielded far enough to her husband to 
admit that the disagreeable step might be a 
necessity, she did not choose to make a 
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«cene by opposing it. But she had declared 
very decidedly that she could not, or rather 
would not, see Miss O'Hara again before she 
went. 

"I cannot trust myself," she told Mr. 
Vivyan ; " I do not know what I might be 
tempted to say. There are really no words 
to express the bitterness which is in my 
heart towards that girl. It was a black day 
for all of us, but especially for poor Ethel, 
when she first set her foot across this thres- 
hold ; I felt it then as clearly as I know it 
now. Why on earth don't we all heed our 
instincts oftener than we do ? They are 
so seldom wrong. Something invariably 
warns us whom to avoid." 

So it came to pass that ''Hhat girl" found 
only Mr. Vivyan awaiting her, and she 
was glad of it, for she always got on with 
men better than women, not because she 
was fast really — evil at the core or averse 
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to her own sex — as because her own sex 
were antagonistic to her. The beauty that 
enthralled men, made enemies of the wo- 
men at once, and no good points propitiated 
them. 

"You will be stared at enough," Mr. 
Vivyan remarked, grimly, as they drove off, 
*' but it is unavoidable, I do not care for 
you to be stared at in any way that can 
possibly be avoided, so I ordered the 
brougham." 

The drive to Alton was not a short one, 
but it appeared to ftathleen now of no 
length at all. She would gladly have 
drawn it out to twenty miles, so much did 
she dread the ordeal before h6r ; but it was 
out of her power to add a yard to the good 
broad road on which the roans trotted as 
gaily as if no sinking heart within the car- 
riage wished they had been shod with lead. 
This was, however, when she thought only 
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of herself. When she thought of Captain 
€onyngham, the way seemed to lengthen 
interminably, and the horses to creep like 
snails. But although she hated herself for 
it, it was natural that just at this time she 
should think most of herself. That which 
lay before her was enough to daunt the 
•courage of the bravest and boldest of 
women, bravery and boldness not always 
meaning audacity and shamelessness, Kath- 
leen was not afraid that her courage would 
fail her at the eleventh hour when it was 
most needed, and she tried to keep every 
cowardly doubt and fear locked fast in her 
breast ; but all the same she shrank, as any 
woman with womanly instincts might have 
-done, and wished unavailingly that such a 
horrible necessity might have been spared 
her. 

Very little was said either by Mr. Vivyan 
or herself on the way. Wrapped in a light 
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coat, the gentleman had ensconced himself^ 
with a good deal of insular reserve and a 
little sulkiness, into his corner on starting. 
And the only words he had bestowed on his 
trembling companion were a few directions 
as to how she had best give her testimony, 
to which was added, with a sigh of relief, 
his comfort that she was not nervous or 
likely to lose her head. 

" Women, as a rule, make such complete 
fools of themselves, you know," he ended^ 
frankly. 

But as the brougham drove into Alton^ 
he grew evidently nervous himself. 

''Thornton, the magistrate, can refuse 
another examination, if he chooses," he said, 
" And he may do it, just out of spite to me^ 
for I let out at him very plainly this morn- 
ing. The fact is, I lost my temper." 

" And if he refuses," Miss O'Hara asked,, 
pale and aghast, " what then ?" 
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" Then we shall have to apply for a writ 
of habeas corpus^ and take him before some 
one else." 

^^ Him! Do you mean the magistrate?'* 

*' The magistrate I No, not exactly," he 
laughed, in spite of his worry, " Captain 
Conyngham, I mean. Drive to Mr. Thorn- 
ton's house. He is more likely to be there 
than anywhere else at this hour of the day,'' 
he ordered the coachman. 

When the carriage drew up at Mr, Thorn- 
ton's house, a pleasant, rambling old build- 
ing, nestling in a group of elms, Mr. Vivyan 
jumped out, desiring Kathleen to remain 
quietly where she was. 

" ni see if the fellow is here, and if he 
will grant another examination. He may 
be more amenable to reason, if that odious 
old Colville is not by his side." 

" Please persuade him. I know you can 
if you will try. Or take me with you, and 
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let me try !" she answered, in a low voice, 
that shook in spite of herself, 

" That is not necessary," said he, not 
rating as highly as he should have done the 
valuable aid of her lovely face, or her elo- 
quent tongue. So he went to the house 
alone, passing up the shaded walk, and at 
the door a tall, gaunt, white-headed man 
met hira. Standing together, they talked, 
while the girl in the carriage watched them 
wistfully, trying to gain some idea of what 
they were saying, from the dumb show of 
gesture and expression of attitude. 

Passers-by in that quiet village street were 
few, but all those cast curious glances at the 
beautiful young face, from which the disguis- 
ing Shetland had been carelessly pushed 
aside. For once Miss O'Hara was really 
perfectly unconscious of either attention or 
admiration. What were they saying ? What 
would they do? When would they have 
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finished talking? Did he mean to grant the 
examination? These were the important 
questions that filled her mind. 

Suddenly an instinct came to her that Mr. 
Thornton did not mean to grant it: How 
this impression was conveyed she did not 
know, neither did she stop to question its 
soundness or accuracy. Her impatience be- 
came quite intolerable, and the desire to act, 
which was always her governing impulse, 
seemed to take irresistible possession of her. 
Before she was scarcely aware of what she 
meant to do, she had stepped from the car- 
riage, and a minute later was walking quickly 
up the road, conscious that the two gentle- 
men were regarding her with considerable 
amazement, as she approached. As she 
ascended the steps 'they both advanced 

Mr. Vivyan looked angry as well as sur- 
prised. He had found Mr. Thornton exces- 
sively impracticable, and was provoked that 
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Miss O'Hara should have advanced oa the 
scene of dispute in so unnecessary a manner, 

" I am afraid I have kept you waiting 
some time," he said, rather stiffly; then, 
turning to the magistrate, he went on — 
" This is the witness of whom I spoke. Miss 
O'Hara, allow me to introduce Mr. Thorn- 
ton." 

" I came in to see Mr. Thornton," said 
Kathleen, in her clear, frank voice. She 
declined by a gesture the chair she was 
offered, 

Mr. Thornton, on his side, was as much 
struck by her beauty as she could have de- 
sired, and felt an involuntary softening of 
his resolution, if not of his heart. He had 
not looked for anything so bewitching and 
bewildering as this dazzling young person, 
Mr. Vivyan had spoken of a witness, but he 
had entered into no particulars, and Mr. 

k 

Thornton, having his pride and obstinacy 
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both in arms, had positively refused to graut 
another examination. Now, however, he 
began to experience a curiosity to hear 
what the witness had to say, and Miss 
O'Hara did not leave him very long io 
doubt on the point, 

'* It is likely that you will think rae very 
presumptuous in fancying that I may be 
able to influence you more than Mr, Vivyan 
can," she began, with a smile that nearly 
took the worthy magistrate's breath away^ 
** but I could not remain quiet when sa 
much depends on your decision, and I have 
come to say that I hope you will grant the 
examination. Surely you have not refused ?"^ 
she added, looking at him with a wistful^ 
anxious, deprecatory glance. 

'' I — I have been telling Mr, Vivyan that 
I — really I cannot see why I should do so,'^ 
answered Mr. Thornton, blushing and stam- 
mering like a schoolboy. " It was quite ia 
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• ^Captain Conyngham's power to have brought 
forward any evidence which he desired to 
produce, and he not only refused to do so, 
but refused in an extremely curt and con- 
temptuous manner ; therefore, I cannot 
see—" 

*' Shall I tell you why he refused ?" said 
Mi$s O'Hara, with her lovely gplden brown 
eyes glowing like two stars. " It was be- 
cause he did not wish to bring me into no- 
toriety as a witness in his favour ; it was 
because he would not shield himself by 
throwing the smallest shadow on a woman's 
name. I was with Captain Conyngham 
during the time he was in the Vivyan 
grounds, and although he did not choose to 
summon me as a witness, I have come to 
testify in his behalf. Do you mean to tell 
me you are really going to refuse to hear 
my evidence ?" 

"Certainly not," Mr. Thornton answered, 
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promptly. " I — of' course this alters the 
state of the case entirely. If it was a natu- 
ral and commendable reluctance to drag 
you into such a matter which made Captain 
Conynghara refuse to summon you as a wit- 
ness, it is possible for me to stretch a pointy 
and have another examination of the case. 
Usually, however," and he turned pomp- 
ously to Mr. Vivyan, with an evident desire 
to save his credit, "this would be quite 
irregular. After a prisoner has once been 
committed, the only proper way is to pro- 
cure a writ of habeas corpus^ issued by '^ 

'' I know all about that," Mr. Vivyan 
replied, crossly. " But it is only — ahem I 
— exceptional magistrs^tes who adhere so 
rigidly to the letter of the law. There's 
latitude allowed, Thornton — great latitude. 
But since you have formally decided in 
favour of the examination, suppose we have 
it over at once. It's a very unpleasant 
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business for Miss O'Hara, under any circum- 
stances, and the sooner it is done, the less 
attention it will excite." 

Mr. Thornton made no difficulty about 
this ; he suddenly became as affable and 
obliging as possible, so obliging indeed 
that Mr. Vivyan grew conscious that he 
had been beaten in his own judgment 
of things, and had lost a vast deal of 
time in not having brought Miss O'Hara 
to the fore at once. If the truth had 
been known, however, he would have 
learnt that the worthy magistrate was not 
only fired with chivalric gallantry by Kath- 
leen's exquisite face, as his predecessors had 
been in bygone days by Phryne's exquisite 
form, but he was also burning with curiosity 
to hear, as it would be his duty to do, what 
part in the tragedy she had played, for, 
alas ! Kathleen's misgivings were true. Mr. 
Thornton had already settled in his own 
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mind what her roU had probably been. 
This was the ill turn which that delusion 
and snare, that silent cheat, as Theophrastus 
calls it, that delightful prejudice, according 
to Theocritus, that short-lived tyranny, as 
Socrates names it, beauty did for her. 

They drove at once to the public room 
where justice in Alton was dispensed, or 
played ducks and drakes with, and the 
prisoner was sent for. His first request, 
when left alone, had been for a sheet of 
paper, an envelope, pen, ink, and especially 
a. stick of sealing-wax; and he was writing 
to Miss O'Hara when he was called. In 
that letter he had forcibly stated the reasons 
why she should keep a rigid silence with 
regard to having met him on that fatal 
night ; and it may be imagined, therefore, 
how intense were his surprise and conster- 
nation when he entered the room to find 
Kathleen sitting by Mr. Vivyan. He uttered 
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a sharp exclamation, and would have walked 
up to her immediately if the magistrate had 
not summarily interfered. 

** Excuse me, Captain Conyngham, but I 
must request you to defer speaking to the 
witness until after she has given her testi- 
mony. I have been induced to relax my 
usual rules, and grant your case another 
investigation, because I have been informed 
that the young lady has very important 

evidence to offer in vour behalf." 

•/ 

"I think there must be some mistake," 
Paul interrupted, impetuously ; " Miss 
O'Hara knows nothing — it is impossible 
that she can know anything bearing at all 
upon what you are good enough to call my 
*case,' in other words the death of my 
cousin." 

**Miss O'Hara is certainly the best judge 
of what she knows," answered Mr. Thorn- 
ton, frigidly. He had no liking for this 
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brusque, downright-spoken soldier, and he 
did not hesitate to show as much. "Be 
good enough to sit down and be quiet, mjr 
dear sir. Miss O'Hara, I am quite ready ta 
hear your evidence." 

Then Miss O'Hara, who had not spoken 
to Paul, who indeed had not done more 
than give one glance at him as he entered^ 
advanced to the table behind which the 
magistrate was sitting. Despite Mr. Vivyan's- 
anxiety to get the thing over and keep it 
dark, the news of another investigation had 
spread like wildfire, and a considerable 
number of people thronged in. From lip 
to lip the intelligence had passed that a lady 
was going to give evidence — a young lady 
whose beauty was something wonderful, 
therefore the room was filled in an incredi- 
bly short time, and Miss O'Hara faced quite 
an audience as she rose. 

Then it was that the training of her life 
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stood her in good stead. If her beauty, 
when she threw back her veil, sent a thrill 
through all present, the supreme dignity 
and grace of her figure, her perfect self- 
possession and complete unconsciousness 
astonished everyone still more. 

As for Captain Conyngham, he held his 
breath as he looked at her. He was en- 
raged — enraged that she should unneces- 
sarily, as he thought, draw down upon 
herself all the comment, the gossip, and the 
scandal which would ensue ; but he was also 
fascinated so deeply that for a moment he 
forgot the presence of everyone but herself. 
He wondered that he had never seen before 
the refinement of the perfect features, the 
brave, strong, dauntless soul which looked 
out of the lustrous brown eyes. In a 
position when almost any girl would have 
trembled, blushed, and hesitated, she held 
her own with the calm of an empress, with 
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no deepening flush on her fair face, no 
quiver of embarrassment in her manner. 
Having taken the necessary oath, she made 
her statement in a voice which was distinctly 
audible to everyone present, her clear, pure 
-enunciation^ only slightly tinged by a foreign 
accent, serving instead of any elevation of 
tone. 

" On Saturday night," she said, " there 
was a dinner-party at Mr. Vivyan's. I 
think it must have been about ten o'clock 
that Captain Conyngham came up to me as 
I was sitting on the lawn and told me he had 
been looking for his cousin, but that, not 
being able to find him among the guests, he 
thought it likely he had gone back to Denne. 
He intended to follow him, he said, on a 
matter of business, and he asked me, since 
I also had some connection with this busi- 
ness, if I could not see him if he came back 
to Vivyan afterwards. I thought that the 
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company would probably not be dispersed 
early, and I agreed to see him, telling him 
I would meet him at a summer-house in 
the grounds at half-past eleven o'clock. At 
that hour the last of the guests were taking 
leave, and it chanced that nobody observed 
me when I entered the shrubbery to keep 
my appointment with Captain Conyngham. 
I found him waiting for me at the summer- 
house, and the first thing which he told me 
was that his cousin had been drinking so 
deeply that he was quite impracticable, and 
had refused absolutely to listen to him. 
We were both sorry for that, and discussed 
it at some length. Afterwards we were 
talking of other things, when we were 
startled by the report of a pistol, apparently 
in the direction of the bridge. Captain 
Conyngham was anxious to go and see 
what it meant ; but I objected to being left 
alone, and therefore he remained with me. 
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Since no other report followed, we did not 
attach much importance to the shot, and 
soon returned to the conversation which it 
had interrupted. Not very long after this 
we separated. That, sir, is all T know, and 
I am sure it is all that Captain Conyngharn 
knows of the murder of Roy Conyngham." 

After the clear tones ceased, there was a 
moment of dead silence. Mr. Thornton 
looked, as he felt, embarrassed what to say. 
The spectators held their breath and pricked 
up their ears to hear what would come 
next. The murder of Roy Conyngharn had 
been a horror, but the advent of this witness 
flavoured that horror with a sensational 
interest that was spicy and engrossing to the 
Altonites, who tilled the ground and fed 
the flocks, like Norval, on their native hills. 

After ten minutes of silence and suspense, 
people grew conscious that a grey-haired 
man, with thick brows, and a short whip in 
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his hand, was pushing his way rather roughly 
through the crowd, right up to the magis- 
trate s side. This was " that odious wretch 
Colville," as Mr. Vivyan had called him, 
who, by a lucky chance, he said, had not 
left the little town. He had hurried, and 
reached the room just in time to hear Mis& 
O'Hara's evidence. As he came forward, 
she, like everyone else, turned to look at 
him, and although she was not aware of hi& 
importance in his own eyes and the eyes of 
others, she recognized at a glance that he 
was an influential man, and she also recog- 
nized that he was an obstinate believer in 
Paul's guilt, and a man who would be quite 
bomb-proof, in spite of any woman's beauty. 

He walked past her as if he had not seen 
her, and addressed himself with a frowning 
brow to Mr. Thornton. 

** I am astonished at all this, Thornton, 
really astonished! If you meant to do 
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anything so foolish as to grant another ex- 
amination, you might at least have notified 
the fact to me, and not assumed the entire 
responsibility in this manner." 

'*! should of course have sent and noti- 
fied it to you at once, but I thought you had 
left Alton," Mr. Thornton replied, in rather 
a deprecating tone. *' I — I could not well 
refuse the examination, under the circum- 
stances," he went on, lowering his voice. 
" But I am glad to see you here — very glad. 
I think you will have to take the case in 
hand. Really I am quite at a loss about 
it. But here's an alibi proved clearly 
enough." 

"Nothing of the sort," said Mr. Colville, 
in his hard, rasping voice, ''nothing of the 
sort ! The young lady merely asserts that 
Captain Conyngham met her at midnight in 
Mr. Vivyan's grounds, for what purpose she 
does not state, but this fact does not in any 
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way exonerate him from the charge laid 
against him. The murder may have been 
committed any time between midnight and 
daylight." 

Mr. Vivyan and Paul both rose on the 
same impulse to speak, but, before any words 
could escape their lips, Kathleen's bell-like 
voice sounded. 

*' There is one point in my evidence which, 
in making such an assertion, you entirely 
overlook, sir. I have distinctly testified on 
oath that Captain Conyngham and I heard 
a shot, which effectually proves when Mr. 
Roy Conyngham was assailed. Since I have 
heard that a discharged pistol was found 
near the place of the struggle." 

A lawyer could not have made this point 
more neatly, and so Mr. Colville felt. He 
first stared, and then he coloured. In his 
zeal he had overlooked that fact, and it 
would have been disagreeable enough to be 
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reminded of it by anybody, but by a girl — 
it was not to be allowed. 

"You attach more importance to that 
point than it deserves," he said, sharply. 
"The pistol which was found had no appar- 
ent connection with Mr. Cony ngham's death. 
It might very readily have been placed near 
the spot where the struggle — evidently a 
jpersonal struggle (closely resembling one 
which Mr. Conyngham's servant testifies to 
having seen in the house) — took place, in 
order to draw off suspicion, and with a view 
to the fact that you had heard a pistol dis- 
charged in that direction at or about mid- 
night I" 

Mr. Vivyan and Paul looked at each other. 

" This is perfectly intolerable," cried the 
latter between his set teeth, and, regardless 
of consequences, he was about to step for- 
ward, when Mr. Vivyan's hand fell on his 
shoulder. 
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''Keep quiet r he said, though his own 
accents were trembling with anger. " You'll 
only do harm by making a scene. Not but 
that I should like amazingly to knock the 
insolent blockhead down myself. Still it is 
best to keep quiet. I believe Miss O'Hara 
will prove a match for him anyhow." 

''But how on earth can you expect me 
to stand by quietly and see her browbeaten 
and insulted on my account," muttered 
Paul, who was almost choking with indigna- 
tion. 

''Hell not insult her," Mr. Vivyan re- 
plied, significantly. " Let him bluster as he 
will, Colville knows me too well to try that 
sort of thing." 

This colloquy, which took place in short, 
nervous whispers, did not occupy a minute. 
With a parting " keep quiet," Mr. Vivyan 
moved forward to Miss O'Hara's side. But 
she needed no defender. She regarded 
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Mr. Colville with eyes so steady that they 
almost abashed him, and her face was filled 
with an eloquent, indignant scorn. 

" Your private supposition, sir," she said,, 
coldly, " cannot possibly affect the evidence. 
That" — turning to Mr. Thornton — "I have 
given before the magistrate, and it is for 
him to act on it." 

'* Mr. Colville also forgets or ignores one 
thing," said Mr. Vivyan. '*The servant, on 
whose single and unsupported evidence all 
this infamous and insulting accusation rests^ 
testified explicitly that he heard Captain 
Conyngham return to Denne and enter his 
room a little after midnight. It follows, 
therefore, that he must have returned 
immediately after parting from Misa 
O'Hara." 

" I really think the case is very strong 
in the prisoner's favour," whispered Mr. 
Thornton. 
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"So far from being in his favour, the 
case is as strong as ever against him," Mr. 
Colville exclaimed, in a loud, positive voice. 
His blood and his mettle were both up, he 
looked on his colleague as a weak-minded 
fool, and would not have hesitated to tell 

r 

him so. He thoroughly believed that Paul 
was guilty, and meant thoroughly to prove 
him so. The fact that he, the murderer, 
should be sent forth unscathed to enjoy the 
inheritance of the man he had murdered, 
seemed too monstrous to be allowed. 

'* There is one point, the most important 
point, which rests in mystery yet, and which 
it is necessary should be cleared before any 
evidence can be said to be in the prisoner's 
favour. This is the subject of his dispute 
with the murdered man. He refused to give 
any account of it himself, and since Miss 
O'Hara has come forward to oflfer her 
-evidence on another point, it is likely that 
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she may be able to enlighten us also on 
this. Will you state," he went on, address- 
ing her, " what was the exact nature of the 
business which Captain Conyngham had 
with his cousin, and in which you have al- 
ready said you were also connected ?" 

" That can have nothing to do with the 
matter in question ; that must be unneces- 
sary," she replied. 

Paul, watching her closely with eager, 
anxious eyes, saw that she did not flush, 
but, on the contrary, turned ashy pale ; he 
thought she would recognise now, with a 
sense of dismay, all that she had brought 
on herself. He did not know that she had 
already seen it all and counted the cost 
beforehand. 

Miss O'Hara hesitated. She did not 
know how far the man's power extended, 
and she had a vague fear of the consequence* 
if she did refuse. 
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"Do you refuse, then, to answer the 
question?" asked Mr. Colville, growing 
exceedingly like a turkey-cock in the 
face. 

Miss O'Hara did not think of consequences 
to herself ; she had flung all thought of her- 
self to the four winds. But she thought of 
Paul. Was the whole truth the only thing 
which would clear him from the foul, horri- 
ble charge of murder? Murder! The 
word rose up to her mind's eye in huge 
letters of fire. She had hoped to leave part 
of her tale untold, if only for Ethel's sake. 
Suddenly it occurred to her that Mr. Col- 
ville had no right to make such an inquiry, 
and acting upon this thought, she turned to 
Mr. Thornton with the dignity and calm of 
her bearing unchanged. 

" I thought that you^ sir, were conducting 
this examination. Will you allow me, 
therefore, to ask if it is necessary that I 
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should answer the question which that very- 
courteous gentleman deems fit to address 
to me r 

'*That gentleman is Mr. Colville, and a 
justice of the peace as well as myself," said 
Mr. Thornton, hurriedly, " I — well, I think 
it may be advisable for you to answer an}^ 
question he has put to you." 

She looked at Mr. Vivyan appealingly, 
but her glance received no answer. Angry, 
mortified, indignant, furious with Mr. Col- 
ville, yet knowing that the story of Roy 
Conyngham's conduct must sooner or later 
transpire, he looked down and dared not 
trust himself to utter a word, lest he should 
explode in the invectives more forcible than 
refined in which he had indulged earlier in 
the day. 

Then Miss O'Hara looked at Paul. It 
was the first time their eyes had met, and 
the mute appeal of her glance was too much 
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for the man, who had momentarily felt the 
leash, in which he had held himself, slipping 
from his grasp. He sprang to his feet with 
a quick motion, and before anyone could 
interfere, stood by her side. 

" Take care that you do not go too far^ 
sir!" he exclaimed, hotly, addressing Mr. 
Colville, with a ring in his voice and a fire 
in his eyes which made that irascible old 
gentleman take a step backwards. "The 
charge on which you have seen fit to cause 
my arrest, is nefarious and unfounded 
enough, as you are aware. But when you 
undertake to browbeat and insult a lady, 
who has generously come forward of her 
own accord to testify in my behalf, you go 
too far — much too far ! If you presume on 
the fact that I am a prisoner now, you 
might remember that I am not likely to 
remain one, for surely in this country judges 
and juries are not fools as well as magis- 
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trates, and when I am at liberty you shall 
answer for such conduct as surely as there is 
a sun in the heavens." 

'* Conyngham," said Mr. Vivyan, in a 
warning voice ; but Paul, having yielded 
himself up to passion, had no ear for friendly 
remonstrances. He shook off the other's 
hand impatiently, and looked at Mr. Col- 
ville with the most wrathful eyes which it 
is likely that gentleman had ever encoun- 
tered in his life. But Mr. Colville, who 
was not a coward, though he was a bully, 
saw his advantage, and seized it at once. 

"Anyone who doubts this m^n's guilt," 
he said, looking magisterially around at the 
breathless but excited audience, " has now 
an opportunity to test the justice of his 
opinion. The man who would venture to 
threaten a magistrate in the prosecution of 
his duty would certainly be capable of 
assaulting his cousin, with whom he had 

VOL. III. 
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some mysterious cause of disagreement, and 
whose heir-at-law he is." 

Whatever this argument might have been 
called in logic, it had its effect on the lis- 
teners. A slight murmur rose. Miss O'Hara 
turned to Paul ; for the first time, her lip 
quivered a little at the corners, and her 
hands closed one upon the other in a nerv- 
ous gesture foreign to her. 

*' See what you have done !" she whis- 
pered. " Pray — pray go back and be 
quiet. I might as well answer the question 

— it must come out sooner or later." 

" Don't think of such a thing," answered 
he, imperatively — '*for God's sake, don't 
think of it ! They have no right — it is in- 
famous !" 

*' Conyngham, if you don't want a scandal 
and a scene, you had best go back to your 
seat. Colville is speaking about you," Mr. 
Vivyan said, anxiously. 
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''The first thing that Mr. Colville knows, 
he or his friends will have something for 
which to commit me in earnest," replied 
Paul, who felt that patience and forbearance 
had some time since ceased to be virtues in 
this case. 

AflPairs were in this condition, the specta- 
tors were growing more excited, and Mr. 
Colville more irate each instant. Paul was 
defiant, Mr.Vivyan uneasy, and Miss O'Hara 
pale as a lily and silent as a statue, when a 
young man, who had elbowed his way from 
the door, and whom nobody had observed 
in the prevailing excitement, walked up to 
the magistrate's table and addressed Mr. 
Thornton. 

*' You have the wrong man in custody, 
sir," he said, slowly and deliberately. " / 
know all the circumstances and the came of 
Mr. Roy Conyngharris death." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



waldbmar's evidence. 



" The jealous is possessed by a fine mad devil.'* 

FT would be very diflScult to describe the 
"*■ pause of astonishment, absolute and 
startling, that fell on the excited crowd at 
these words. Every eye in the room turned 
at once and fixed itself on the new-comer, 
while Mr. Vivyan, wheeling round upon 
him, uttered an exclamation of mingled 
amazement and anger, so violent that it 
reached everybody. 

'' Good God I" he said. " Wdldonar^ is it 
you ?" 
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" It is I — all right !" answered Waldemar, 
•quietly extending his hand. He spoke me- 
-chanically, and looked so jaded, pale, and 
grim that it was not marvellous so very few 
persons had recognized him, as he elbowed 
his way up the room. '*I did not mean to 
spring the thing on you like this," he added, 
^s his uncle took his extended hand half 
doubtfully, and looked at him with a score, 
at least, of interrogative points in his eyes. 
'* I thought I would go to Vivyan, talk it 
over quietly, and take your advice about 
the best course to pursue ; but when I got 
off the train ten minutes ago, I heard 
Captain Conyngham had been taken up, 
.and was being examined, so 1 thought the 
best thing I could do would be to come here 
at once, and state exactly how it all oc- 
curred, and take the consequences, whatever 
they may be." 

'*But are you madf^ asked Mr. Vivyan. 
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'* It cannot be possible that 5^ou know any- 
thing of Roy Conyngham's death, since you 
had left home before it occurred." 

"You are mistaken," Waldemar said^ 
coolly. ''1 know everything — everything 
about it." 

Then he turned abruptly to Miss O'Eara^ 
a change which it is hard to analyze swept 
over his face, a quick shiver of passion crept 
into his voice. 

"Forgive me," he murmured, in a low • 
tone, " that I have to drag your name for- 
ward. If it were possible to avoid it I 
would do so, at any risk or cost to myself." 

" My name ? What has my name to do 
with it at all ?" she said, in astonishment. 

But even as she asked the question she 
felt what her name had to do with it, and a 
sudden sense of faintness stole over her. 
It must all be told, then, there was no help 
for it ! The faces around suddenly seemed 
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to swim before her. She turned to^ Paul 
-with a blind instinct that in another moment 
she would make a scene. 

'*Let me sit down!" she whispered, 
faintly. 

After he had taken her to a seat, she 
would not allow a window to be opened, 
though she felt stifling in that room. 

" Let me be quiet. People will think I 
have something to dread ; and it is not of 
myself I am thinking. You know that." 

"But you should think of yourself," he 
said, angrily. " What does all this mean ? 
What can that hot-headed young fool have 
to say about you ?" 

" Only the old story, seen from his point 
of view. Hush ! what is he saying ? Let 
me hear." 

Waldemar had taken the oath, and was 
giving his evidence to the magistrate with 
the manner of one who wishes to tell his 
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itself was purely accidental, but be was 
struggling witb me when it occurred, and, 
stepping back incautiously, he lost his balance 
— so it is possible the law will hold me re- 
sponsible for it. However that may be, I 
am here to speak the truth, and clear sus- 
picion from a man who has been unjustly 
accused." 

*' You are rather late in coming to speak 
the truth," said Mr. Colville, abruptly. 
*' May I ask where you have been ever since 
the murder was discovered ?" 

"I will explain that point presently,'* 
Waldemar answered, with a motion of the 
hand which could scarcely have been more 
contemptuous if he had been brushing a fly 
aside. Then he went on, addressing himself 
to Mr. Thornton, 

'^ In order that you may understand the 
cause of the struggle that resulted in Mr. 
Conyngham's death, it is necessary that I 
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should tax your patience far enough to enter 
into a detail of some personal circumstances 
which preceded it. On last Saturday I de- 
cided to leave my uncle's house for a short 
visit to some relatives in a neighbouring 
countj''. Chancing to ride into Alton on 
business during the earlier part of the day, 
1 thought I might save time by taking my 
ticket then, when I was informed of the 
change in the time-table, that most of the 
trains ran later than they had been running. 
I also heard that Mr. Conyngham purposed 
leaving Alton that night. This intelli- 
gence struck me, for I " — he paused, hesi- 
tated, a bright glow of colour flashed into 
his face — then he grew very pale again 
— *' 1 at once connected such an intention 
with some words which I had overheard 
by chance that morning — words exchanged 
between Mr. Conyngham and — and Miss 
O'Hara. They were talking in a summer- 
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house in ray uncle's grounds, under the 
window of which I — passed ^" 

He emphasized this word for Miss O'Hara, 
as she felt, though he did not turn his glance 
to her. 

'* And, in so passing, caught a reference 
to the ten-o'clock train at night, which puz- 
zled rae. When I learnt the news of Mr. 
Conyngham's proposed departure, however, 
all seemed plain to me. I saw that the man 
who was engaged to one woman had asked an- 
other woman to elope with him, and, further- 
more, I believed that she had consented." 

There was a slight stir as these emphatic 
words rang out. People were disposed to 
be a little indignant. 

" He won't clear himself by slandering 
a dead man," some muttered. Others 
had been shrewd enough to suspect some 
family scandal before this. Paul's reticence 
and Miss O'Hara's extraordinary beauty had 
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been very significant of something of the 
kind. Interest began to increase. Even 
Mr. Colville listened more intently. Paul, 
who was overcome with rage, bent down to 
Kathleen. 

" Why don't you go forward at once and 
-contradict such an assertion?" he asked, 
hoarsely. 

"There is tjme enough for that," she 
answered. '* Let him finish his story. It 
is not in my character, but in Eoy Conyng- 
ham's death, that the magistrates are con- 
-cerned." 

" I returned to Vivyan," Waldemar went 
on, '' where there was a dinner-party that 
-evening. After dinner I left, without tell- 
ing anyone of the change in the time-table, 
a fact of which they were not aware. They 
were all under the impression that I had 
taken the up express, due at Alton at 
10.40 P.M. As soon as I reached Alton 
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I sent the dog-cart back to Vivyan, and re- 
traced my steps to that place on foot. I 
was determined to see if my suspicions with 
regard to Miss O'Hara and Mr. Conynghan> 
were correct, and I was also determined 
that the elopement should not take place 
if I could prevent it " 

** Excuse me, if I interrupt you for a 
minute," said Mr. Thornton, *'but why 
should you have wished to prevent it ?" 

*' Is it remarkable that I should have 
wished to prevent a dishonourable scoundrel 
from playing fast and loose with a cousin ia 
the first instance, and with a woman whom I 
hoped to marry in the second ?" demanded 
Waldemar, haughtily. 

"Had he cause to hope?" Paul asked 
sternly, almost harshly, of Miss O'Hara, in a 
voice, audible only to her. 

She shbok her head, for one instant her 
eyes met bis ; what they said she barely 
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knew herself, but the frown on Captain 
Conyngham's brow relaxed, and in his eyes 
Pawned a curiously soft light. Bending 
down, he grasped the cold hand that hung, 
shrouded by the grey waterproof, near 
him. And almost unconsciously, the slender 
fingers lingered in his for an instant before 
they gently released themselves. 

"But since Mr. Vivvan is the head of 
your family, and Miss Gordon's guardian, 
why did you not go to him, if you desired 
the elopement prevented?" broke in Mr. 
Colville, sharply. 

'* I am here, sir, to state what my con- 
duct was, not to render an account of mo- 
tives which actuated it," Waldemar replied, 
waxing more haughty still. '' Why I did 
not apply to my uncle has nothing what- 
ever to do with the circumstances I am 
detailing. I entered the grounds of Vivyan 
unobserved, and took my way to the bridge. 
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I had an instinct that I should meet Rov 
Conyngham there, and I was not mistaken. 
As I crossed the bridge, I saw him advancing 

from, the opposite side towards me. I ^' 

he stopped a minute, "I have scarcely a 
recollection of what followed. I met him 
just beyond the bridge, and asked him 
where he was going. He answered with an 
insolent refusal to tell me. I charged him 
then with his intention ; before this he had 
grown very violent, accused me of interfer- 
ence, and finally drew a pistol on me. I was 
unarmed, but I was the cooler man of the 
two ; besides which I saw he had been drink- 
ing, and as he was in the act of firing, I 
knocked the pistol out of his hand. Then he 
sprang on me like a tiger, and we closed. 
It was a hand-to-hand struggle for a minute 
or two, how long exactly I cannot tell. I 
think he would have got the best of me, if 
I had not pressed him almost unconsciously 
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to the edge of the bank. It was there his 
foot slipped, and, with my weight telling on 
him, he was hurled over. I should have 
gone, too, if I had not clutched hold of a 
small tree. He went over !" 

Again the speaker's voice ceased abruptly. 
It was evidently only by a strong effort that , 
he forced himself to utter the last words. 
The words were simple enough, yet there 
was something in them — an unspoken power, 
an expression of reality — that thrilled every- 
one present. They all felt that they had 
listened to the truth, the plain, unvarnished 
truth. The magnetism of Waldemar's tones 
seemed to bring before them, like a vivid 
picture, the midnight struggle, with its awful 
result. As for him, he laid one hand on the 
table to steady himself, while with the other 
he took up a glass of water and drained 
it. He had not finished. There was some- 
thing still to tell, and he must tell it. No 
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one spoke. Even Mr. Colville for once was 
silent. They all waited eagerly till Walde- 
mar went on — 

"I was horribly startled when Roy Conyng- 
harn fell, for I knew the height of the bank 
there, and I waited a minute, that seemed a 
full hour to me, to see if he would either 
move or speak. Since he did neither, I 
spoke to him. He gave no answer. Then 
I struggled down the bank as well as I could 
in the dim light, for the moon was behind 
a cloud, and I went to where he was lying. 

He " A dead pause. " He breathed 

once or twice after I reached him, but he 
neither spoke nor groaned. That is all " 

" Not quite all," said Mr. Thornton, in a 

grave voice. To him no more than to an)^** 

one else had a doubt of the statement come. 

Sometimes there is an irresistible power in 

truth to make itself felt. And this was one 

of the occasions. No sane man could pos- 
voL. in. p 
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sibly have suspected that falsehood lurked 
behind Waldemar Vivyan's white face and 
simple, straightforward story. "There is 
one thing yet," repeatedjthe magistrate. " If 
the death occurred as you have described, 
why did you not at once summon witnesses, 
and acknowledge the share you had borne 
in it?" 

'* Because I was too horror-stricken and 
excited to take time for rational thought," 
he said. " The first impulse which came to 
me directly I had realized the truth, was to 
leave the spot. This I did at once. I re- 
traced my steps to Alton so rapidly that 
I reached it in time to catch the up express. 
My undefined intention was to leave the 
^country as soon as possible. Not so much 
because I dreaded anj- consequences of what 
had occurred, as because I desired to fling 
all association with it behind me. But yes- 
terday cooler thoughts came to me, I began 
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to realize that the right thing to do was to 
<;ome back and tell the truth, especially as I 
feared that. some innocent man — I did not 
think of Captain Conyngham — might fall 
under suspicion. The result has proved that 
my instinct was a right one." 

"I am sorry, very sorry, that Captain 
Conyngham has suffered so much annoy- 
ance," said Mr. Thornton. It was Avorthy 
of note that even such a meagre expression 
of regret as this stuck in Mr. Colville's 
throat. " I hope he will remember that I 
only did my duty according to the evidence 
given before me. Such disagreeable mis- 
takes will occur sometimes, but it gives me 
sincere pleasure to release him from custody 
now with — with apologies for his deten- 
tion.'' 

" I think you are proceeding rather too 
fast, Thornton," said his colleague, stiffly. 
^'The law receives with great reluctance the 

p2 
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evidence of a man against himself. There 
are one or two points yet to be considered 
in Mr. — Mr. Vivyan's testimony. He does 
not assert, but he leads us to suppose that 
the ruling motive of the conduct which he 
describes, very ungentlemanly and insulting 
conduct in ray opinion, was a violent passion 
for Miss O'Hara, mixed with jealousy of 
Mr. Conyngham. But it is a well-known 
fact that Mr. Eoy Conyngham was engaged 
to be married to Miss Gordon, and it is 
scarcely likely, therefore, that he should 
have been contemplating an elopement with 
a young lady, who, I understand, is closely- 
related to Miss Gordon." 

Before Waldemar could reply — though 
the quick lightning that leaped into his 
eyes replied for him — Miss O'Hara rose and 
went forward. 

" Now is my opportunity," she said, in a 
nervous whisper to Paul, and he did not try 
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to detain her. He went forward as well, 
and stood beside her while she spoke to 
Mr. Thornton. 

" If you will excuse me," she began, and 
her sweet voice thrilled like music on the 
listening ears, after the harsh masculine 
tones they had been hearing. *' I should 
like to answer now the question which 
was addressed to me before Mr. Vivyan 
•came in, the question relating to the 
business which took Captain Conyngham to 
Denne, and in which I have already said I 
was concerned. It will serve to explain 
and substantiate Mr. Vivyan's evidence." 

" I am quite ready to listen to any evi- 
dence you have to offer," Mr. Thornton 
declared, courteously. Elopement or no 
•elopement, he could not resist the charm 
which her countenance had for him. In 
fact, he credited nothing in her disfavour, 
and would not have minded breaking a 
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lance for her in his good old-fashioned way* 
'*! must ask you to believe, then, that it 
is with great regret that I speak. I am 
more than sorry, oh ! much more than sorry 
to utter anything which may reflect dis- 
credit on the dead, or which can pain the 
living, but I have no alternative. In justice 
to myself I must state the truth to which 
Captain Conyngham is able to bear 
witness." 

She then began, and with a clear unfalter- 
ing voice told the history of what had 
occurred between Roy and herself, together 
with the part which Paul had played therein. 
Mr. Vivyan, senior, writhed in his chair, but 
what could he say ? He had sense enough 
to know that what was important to 
Kathleen was essential to Waldemar. 
Without her evidence the cause of his 
quarrel with Roy Conyngham would rest on. 
his single unsupported assertion. 
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After her last words were spoken, Miss 
O'Hara drew down her veil and turned 
away. 

" That is all r she said. 

Then she walked up to Mr. Vivyan. 

" Will you take me to the carriage," she 
asked, in a low tone. " I suppose I may go 
now — may I not ?" 

Leaning on his arm, she passed down the 
centre of the crowd and out of the room. 

Mr. Vivyan placed her in the carriage 
and closed the door. 

'* After you have taken Miss O'Hara to 
Vivyan -come back for me," he ordered. 
'' And, Miss O'Hara, I must trouble you to 
explain my absence to my wife," he went 
on, coldly. " Tell her I will come as soon 
as I am able to bring Waldemar with me." 

" Had you not better write a line to Mrs. 
Vivyan," asked Kathleen. '' I — how can I 
tell her all that has happened ? It is not 
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that I shrink from pain rayself, but it will 
come harder to her — through me /" 

He knew this was true. 

" Wait a moment, then/' he said, and he 
went off to write a note. While he was so. 
engaged Captain Con5mgham, taking imme- 
diate advantage of his freedom, went up to 
the carriage. His face was still very pale, 
but his dark eyes were glowing. 

" Are you going away without giving me 
an opportunity of thanking you for all you 
have done for me?" he asked, in a low voice, 
a voice that was full of emotion. 

"What is there to thank me for?" she 
said, almost brusquely. " I merely came 
forward and told the truth. It was you 
who were enduring suspicion and imprison- 
ment sooner than — than call on me for thi^ 
evidence, as you should have done at onSe." 

" As I would have endured a thousand 
times more sooner than have done," he an- 
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swered, passionately. "You cannot tell 
what 1 felt when I went into that room and 
saw you. You cannot tell what I have 
endured." 

*' It has been something very hard even 
for me. Something which I am not likely 
ever to forget," she said. " But you can 
see that, under any circumstances, it must 
have come to pass. There was no help for 
it. If I had not offered myself as a witness 
for you, I should, no doubt, have been 
summoned as a witness for Waldemar 
Vivyan." 

" Have you suspected him at all ?" 

" Not for a moment ; but I feared from 
the first that you might be suspected." 

"And Ethel — Miss Gordon — what has 
\^"^he thought ? Surely she has not believed 
th1at 1 was guilty ?" 

"No, Ethel did not believe it," answered 
Miss O'Hara. She spoke quietly, almost 
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indifferently, but there was a curious pang 
at her heart. It was only of Ethel he 
thought, not of her. She had perilled her 
good name in his defence, but all he cared 
to learn was whether Ethel in the midst of 
her sorrow had deemed him guilty. She 
would not look at him to read her mistake 
in his eyes. She was buttoning her glove 
with fingers much more quick and nervous 
than her voice, when she said, *' What will 
be the result of all this as far as that mad 
boy is concerned ?" 

''Nothing very serious, I hope," Captain 
Conynghani answered. " I left the magis- 
trates deciding what amount they would 
fix for bail. He will be at liberty till the 
case is tried." 

'' And then ?" 

"They might find a bill against him, and 
he may have to stand a trial, but he will, of 
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course, be acquitted. I have no doubt of his 
truthful statement." . 

" Nor have I," she replied, in an unequal 
voice. As she spoke, he saw that she was 
trembling, and it suddenly occurred to him 
to wonder what Waldemar Vivyan was to 
her. What right had he possessed to take 
upon himself the part of defender? He had 
surely by his own words proved that he was 
not an accepted suitor. But many a hopeless 
and rejected suitor has possessed the heart 
of a woman who has rejected him. And 
that Paul knew. He also knew enough of 
Miss O'Hara by this time to be aware that 
she had sufficient pride to keep aloof from 
the man she loved, if she thought his family 
would be unwilling to receive her. And of 
the unwillingness of the Vivyans there 
could, be no question. 

These reflections went through Paul's 
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brain in a flash. He was about to speak 
when Mr. Vivyan came out with the note, 
and reiterated his direction regarding the 
-carriage. Not one straight look into Kath- 
leen's eyes had Paul gained yet. 

'' She is thinking too much of Waldemar 
to care for me," he thought, with that 
exquisite discernment and wisdom that dis- 
tinguishes a man to whom love begins to 
come as enlightener and mystifier both at 
once. Still he leaned forward and took the 
hand that was absently holding Mr. Vivyan's 
note. 

** God bless you !" he said, in a voice that 
rang in Kathleen's ears for many a long 
<3ay afterwards. " If I were to try for ever 
I could never thank you for all that you 
have endured for me — for the revelation 
of yourself that you have made to me to- 
day ! There is much yet to be done at 
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Denne which claims my attention now, but 
I will see you very soon." 

The words were little, the tone was- 
everything. 

If Miss O'Hara had looked up, a single 
glance might have settled everything be- 
tween them ; but she did not look up. She 
dared not. Instinct warned her that tears- 
— or a suggestion of tears — were in her eyes^ 
and she would sooner have died than show 
those tears to Paul Conyngham. He was 
only meaning to thank her. Of that she 
felt sure, and what were his thanks to her ? 
She steadied her voice until it was ice-cold 
as she said, 

'' Good-bye." 

Only that. The next moment her hand 
lay in her lap, a poor little crushed hand if 
she had taken time or thought to feel its- 
pain — and the carriage was driving rapidly 
away. 
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Captain Conyngham stood a moment as 
if rooted to the ground — the touch of the 
little crushed hand thrilled through him 
still, the sight of her quivering red lips hurt 
him like a blow. A strange new sensation, 
that he had never experienced before, swept 
over his heart and brain. 

" My God ! how I love her r he muttered. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



MISS o'hara's departure. 



"In many ways does the full heart reveal 
The presence of the love it would conceal.** 

WHEN Vivyan was reached, Miss 
O'Hara's first act, after she had sent 
the note to Mrs. Vivyan, was to go to Ethel. 
She found her alone. From sheer exhaus- 
tion and weariness she had fallen into a 
light sleep, but the sound of the opening 
door and the rustle of a silk dress awakened 
her. She came back to consciousness with 
a start, but the sense of sorrow had not left 
her, even in sleep, and she was spared that 
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keen pang which usually comes with waking 
to those in grief. 

" Are you back, Kathleen ?" she said, 
springing to a sitting posture. " Has Cap- 
tain Conyngham been discharged ? Is it all 
over ?" 

" It is all over. He has been discharged. 
I knew you would be glad to hear, so I 
I came to you at once." 

" Yes, I am very glad to hear it," said 
Ethel. *'But what a dreadful charge to 
have been made against him of all people I 
Roy's cousin — I almost feel as if he were 
Roy'is brother. Kathleen, were they mad, 
to say such a thing of him ?" 

''They had some show of reason for their 
suspicions," was the answer. The truth 
must be told, and yet Miss O'Hara scarcely 
knew how to tell it. " You know that he was 
in the grounds with me that night. We 
heard a shot — I did not tell you this before, 
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dear — and it was then that Mr. Conynghani 
was killed. Captain Conyngham would not 
account for his absence by summoning me 
as a witness." 

" I know that. It was not more than I 
should have expected from him," Ethel said, 
simply. 

*' It was more than I should have ex- 
pected. But that does not matter. My 
testimony went far towards clearing him — 
but '' 

" But what ? Is he not cleared ?" 

" Yes ; for the real circumstances of Mr. 
Gonyngham's death are now known.*' 

"ICnownl Are they known?" cried 
Ethel. She started violently, her eyes ex- 
panded, her face blanched even whiter than 
it had been before, her lips unclosed. 
" Kathleen," she gasped, '• how was it ? Tell 
me. I can bear anything." 

" There is nothing worse than you know 
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already to bear," said the other, but as she 
spoke her heart beat fast. " Indeed, there 
may be something better. It will be better 
to hear that he died through accident, will 
it not ?" 

" But how is that known ?" asked Ethel, 
feverishly. "Kathleen, you are hiding 
something from me, but I can bear anything 
— anything now !" 

*' There is nothing to tax your strength, 
dear. His death was purely accidental. 
And, Ethel, you must put all thoughts of 
violence away from you, for it was some one 
you know very well who was the unfortu- 
nate cause of the accident." 

"Some one I know well?" Ethel said, 
slowly. " Waldemar !" she cried, catching 
her sister's hand in a quick, nervous grasp. 
'' Kathleen— was it— Waldemar ?" 

Her eyes were fixed on the other girl as 
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if to read deceit or evasion, but neither was 
intended. 

" Yes, it was Waldemar. But you must 
believe that he had no more intention of 
killing Mr. Conyngham than I had !" 

" How did he do it ?" asked Ethel. Her 
iips seemed parched. A sudden shivering 
sense of horror came over her. Waldemar ! 
It had been Waldemar ! One of her own 
household had been the slayer of the man 
she loved. Kathleen divined her thoughts. 

" You must listen to me. It is only justice 
that you should do so." 

And then she told Waldemar's story 
better than Waldemar had told it himself. 
She dwelt strongly, yet with gentleness, 
upon the state in which Paul had left his 
cousin, thus making it apparent that Walde- 
mar spoke the truth when he said that Roy 
had been the aggressor in the struggle that 

q2 
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had ended so fatally. Ethel heard it all 
without a word in reply ; she sank back on 
her pillows and covered up her face with 
her slender hands as she listened. When 
Kathleen finished, a low shuddering sigh 
was her only comment on all she had heard. 
After waiting a moment, Kathleen bent 
over her. 

'* Ethel," she asked, " don't you believe 
Walderaar? Do you not see that it was 
accident, and that he was not to blame ?" 

" I see it all ! You were the beginning 
and end of the whole, Kathleen." 

The words stung like nettles, and Kath- 
leen drew back ; she had not meant to do 

ill, but just then her conscience slashed her 

« 

like a sword. It was quite true — quite 
true ! She had been the beginning and the 
end of the whole. If she had not come to 
England, Ethel might have been happy still, 
no more deceived than many another woman 
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has lived and died. But Ethel had not 
«ieant to reproach her, and feeling the 
retreating gesture, she looked up and held 
•out her hand. 

"Don't misunderstand me," she said, 
:sweetly ; " I did not mean to blame you for 
what was no fault of yours ; it is well that 
I should realise it. I was nothing, you 
were everything, and it all came from his 
deception ! But Waldemar, what will be 
♦done to Waldemar ?" 

" Nothing — Mr. Vivyan thinks. I have 
not spoken to him much about it. I 
<;an see that he feels very bitterly towards 



me." 



" Why should he ?" 

" Because, as you say, it has been through 
^e that it has all come to pass. Oh! 
Ethel, can you ever forgive me? I shall 
never forgive myself — never !" 

Then all the over- wrought calm in which 
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she had been holding herself gave way, a 
great passion of tears burst forth — a passion 
that fairly startled Ethel, and yet did her 
good, for it drew her away from herself. All 
the inherent goodness and gentleness of her 
nature came out. She put her arms round 
her sister and spoke words of kindness that 
the other never forgot. 

Yet when Miss O'Hara recovered her 
self-possession she announced a resolution 
which took Ethel by surprise. 

" I have come to tell you that I must 
leave you," she said. '* Surely you are not 
surprised ? Surely you know why I must 
go ? It does not require words to tell me 
how unpleasant my presence is to your 
uncle and aunt." 

" Why should you think so ? They are 
too just to visit on you all that has occurred. 
You must not go. What would not people 
say if you left us now ?" 
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*' What people say is a matter of very 
small importance to me," answered Miss 
O'Hara. ''I think very little, perhaps too 
little, of that! Besides which, they are 
likely to say all you fear, and more too, as 
it is. No, I cannot stay, Ethel, and you 
must not press it. This world is not ray 
world; you have been very good and 
generous to me, dear, but I must go." 

" Not yet — not at once, Kathleen ?" 

" At once !" was the firm answer. " I 
am told that a train leaves at four o'clock. 
I must take that, and, Ethel, remember I 
have gone everywhere by myself, so do not 
fear for me— I shall be all right !" 

All right I — would she be all right? The 
tears welled up again in her eyes, but she 
dashed them impatiently away. Any way, 
she decided to go. 

Mr. Vivyan, meanwhile, having settled 
about Waldemar's bail, was anxious to take 
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him back to Vivyan. But Waldemar, natu- 
rally enough, shrank from that. 

" It is impossible 1" he exclaimed. " I 
must go away — I feel like Cain. It is true 
I did not kill the poor fellow, but I cannot 
forget that, if I had not interfered in a mat- 
ter which did not concern me, he might be 
alive now. I cannot go back to Vivyan — I 
cannot face Ethel or Miss O'Hara — it is 
impossible !" 

*' Very well," Mr. Vivyan replied, coldly. 
'' Where are you going ?" 

" I don't know — as far away as I can." 

So Mr. Vivyan went back home alone, 
and his wife told him of Miss O'Hara's de- 
cision about leaving that same day. 

" I was half afraid this girl might end by 
marrying Waldemar," she told him. " It 
would be an awful blow if she did, so it is 
as well she leaves us at once." 

Kathleen was nervously anxious to be 
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off; her parting with Ethel was bitterly 
painful, and almost speechless. 

"This is not the end, Kathleen," Ethel 
whispered, with pale, trembling lips — "it 
cannot be the end of all I hoped, wished, 
planned. Some day we must meet again ; 
promise me that." 

" I see no hope of it now," Kathleen 
answered ; " but if there is hope, dear, I 
promise." 

And so they parted. 

Not more than half an hour after the 
carriage had rolled away, Mrs. Lewis, dressed 
in becoming mourning, sat in the verandah. 
The only thing which kept her at Vivyan 
still was the fact that Captain Conyngham 
was now the owner of Denne, and worth 
consideration. The fancy she had felt for 
him all this time, she now felt could very 
readily become more than a fancy in the 
light of his great good fortune. She was 
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thinking of him as she sat in a low arm- 
chair, the foliage of the passion-flowers cast- 
ing a shadow on her face, while she made 
as pretty a picture as any man could wish 
to look at on that golden afternoon. 

But Captain Conyngham was not think- 
ing of pretty pictures as he crossed the 
lawn and went up the steps where he had 
parted from Ethel when he went in search 
of Roy on that fatal Saturday night. These 
things haunted him, together with the dead 
face he had left at Denne, and though it 
was impossible for him not to desire to see 
Kathleen, he really had gone to Vivyan to 
consult Mr. Vivyan on arrangements for the 
funeral. He started, and did not look par- 
ticularly pleased when the widow rose and 
confronted him. 

" How glad I am to see you !" she gushed, 
bewitchingly. 
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"Thanks — you are very kind," said Paul, 
taking one of the hands glittering with gems 
and giving it a nonchalant shake. " How is 
Miss Gordon ?" 

" Better than might be expected, although 
her sister's departure has upset her. I can- 
not imagine how she can take that to heart,, 
after everything." 

'' Miss O'Hara's departure !" gasped PauL 

*'Yes, she left half an hour ago. She is 
going to Dover, I believe, and then on to 
the Continent. England does not suit that 
sort of people, you know, Captain Conyng- 
ham. They make the society too hot for 
them." 

Paul did not hear a word of this malevo- 
lent speech — he was absorbed in thought. 
Then, without a word, he turned away^ 
mounted his horse, and rode off at full 
gallop to Alton. Just as he reached the 
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station, with a rumble and clang, the long 
train started into motion, and sped quickly 
out of sight. 
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CHAPTER X. 



DRIFTED. 



" For my heart was crushed with longing, 
What had been could never be ; 
It was best to leave you thus, dear, 
Best for you— -and best for me." 

ON the deck of the night-mail steamer 
from Dover to Calais stood Miss 
O'Hara, her back turned to the bustle and 
confusion of newly-arriving passengers. 
There is nothing in the world, perhaps, 
more forlorn than to be absolutely ahne in 
such a scene, to have no farewells to give 
or to receive, no friend's voice to wish hon 
voyage^ no loving hand to clasp. But to 
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fiuch a feeling of desolation Miss O'Hara 
had grown by this time pretty well accus- 
tomed. 

And if she did feel it a little, if she was 
drearily conscious of her loneliness, amid the 
noisy, chattering crowd, no one, not evea 
the most acute of physiognomists, would 
have discovered it, as she stood by the taff- 
rail, in all the hauteur of her self-possessioa 
and queenly presence, with her beautiful, 
clearly-cut face turned seawards, as though 
she eagerly drank in the salt breeze that 
came to woo her cheek into something be- 
yond its marble pallor. 

She was alone on her side of the deck, 
and as she watched with great wistful eyes 
the distant horizon, her mind left her pre- 
sent surroundings, to fly back to what had 
occurred since she had last crossed the 
Channel — the events that had followed 
each other so fast during her stay in Eng- 
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land. How short a time it had really been 
— and yet how much had happened. She 
could scarcely realise how very much ! 

" And the end of it all is that I am going 
back — back to the horrible old weary life of 
vagabondage !" she thought, with something 
between a sigh and a sob — a tearless, quick, 
nervous sob, more significant of misery than 
a hundred ordinary sobs and tears would 
have been. 

But the reckless world in which Miss 
O'Hara had been born and bred teaches its 
children a better philosophy than mourning 
over spilt milk. The old defiant light rushed 
back to her eyes, the old defiant compression 
crept over her mouth, and she laughed, a 
low, bitter, curt laugh. 

'' It is, after all, the life to which I was 
born !" she thought. *' What right has a 
woman like me to expect any other ? What 
have I done to deserve any other? No- 
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thing 1 What have 1 worked but mischief 
and unhappiness — even death ?" 

A strong shudder passed over her, but in 
another moment she was herself again — 
erect, cold as a statue, and as perfectly 
beautiful. 

" What is the sense of regretting what is 
past ? What is the use of repining at that 
which is to come? The night is lovely, 
the sea smooth and clear enough to be 
tempting! And I? Well, I am young I 
When one has youth, one has — or ought to 
have — hope! The great world of the 
possible is all before me, and yet — and 

yet " 

Her head, crowned with its gleaming 
hair, bent forward just a little. Was it a 
tear that dropped into the sea ? Just then 
Miss O'Hara's world might have hesitated 
to own its child, and just then a very tall 
man with a long sweeping moustache and 
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a pair of deeply-set dark eyes, who had 
been making his way in a very inquisitive 
manner among the surging throng, crossed 
the deck, and looked eagerly round. He 
had been the very last passenger to come on 
board, and as he stood with a wrap hanging 
carelessly over his arm, there was a jaded 
look on his handsome face as if not only 
fatigue but anxiety Avas working on his 
appearance. The next instant he caught 
sight of a woman's figure — a queenly figure 
that he knew so well — and a few rapid 
strides took him to her side. 

" How glad I am to find you !" he said, 
breathlessly. "I was almost afraid there 
was some mistake — that you were not on 
board !" 

" Captain Conyngham !" she exclaimed, 
and she faced him pale as ashes, astonished, 
quivering from head to foot, *' how is this? 
how did you come here ?" 

VOL, III. B 
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" By rail/' he answered, smiling. It was 
such intense pleasure to see her again, to 
see her glorious chestnut eyes looking up at 
him under the moonlight, to hear her voice, 
that it is probable he would have smiled even 
if he had been going to be executed the 
next moment. " Did you not know I was 
going to cross in this identical boat?" he 
asked, with an admirable assumption of 
nonchalance. '' If I had not been one 
minute too late, I should have been your 
fellow-passenger in the train as well." 

*' Is it possible you are going abroad ?" 
she said, incredulously. ''I should not 
have thought you would dream of leaving 
England now.'^ 

" May I ask why I should not ?" 

She blushed and hesitated ; Ethel was in 
her thoughts, and in spite of herself, a sharp 
thrill, which she did not know herself was 
jealousy, shot through her heart. 
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'* Because I know that England contains 
what is precious to you, and besides, you 
liave inherited Denne, have you not T 

" I believe people suppose I have," he 
.answered, carelessly, " but I have not taken 
time or pains to ascertain whether they are 
right or wrong. There was something 
nearer my heart and of much more import- 
ance to me than a thousand inheritances 
-could be. Kathleen ! cannot you guess 
what that was ?" 

She started, and unconsciously her hand 
grasped the taffraiL 

"You have become very familiar since 
we parted yesterday, Captain Conyngham," 
«he said, recovering her self-possession. 
" No, I cannot guess in the least what it 
was !" 

" You know as well as I do that I have 
thought of nothing but you," he cried, in a 
•clear, passionate voice. 

b2 
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•'Of mer she ejaculated, scarcely know- 
ing what she answered. 

Her heart was beating and thrilling as it 
had not beat or thrilled on that evening at 
Baden when Roy Conyngham told his love^ 
or in the gloaming at Mayence when Roy 
Conyngham had said good-bye. What she 
felt then had been flattered vanity — a long- 
ing for name and position — anything, in 
fact, but this strange, wild feeling that 
seemed to take away all her readiness of 
speech, and left her as silent and abashed 
as any convent-bred girl. 

" Yes, of you^'' said Paul, growing bolder 
as he marked the broad white lids droop 
over her eyes. *' Did I not tell you at 
Alton that I should soon see you again ? 
and did you believe that I should let time 
or space stand between you and the ex- 
pression of my — gratitude T 

A spasm of pain crossed her brow at his 



on 
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words. " Spare me the expression of your 
gratitude, Captain Conyngham," she replied, 
impatiently. '* I have no claim on it, no 
desire for it. I did a very plain and simple 
act df duty, nothing more. If there is any 
gratitude necessary in the matter, it is / 
who owe it to you. It was you who were 
willing to endure more than I like to re- 
member for the sake of a name already 
damaged " 

'' Hush ! did you not think — did no in- 
stinct tell you what a happiness it was to 
me to endure anything for you ? Did you 
not guess even that much of the truth ?" 

'* No," she said, and her voice trembled. 
^^ How coxAdi I guess it? — how could I think 
that I was anything to you but a woman 
whom your cousin had narrowly escaped 
making a fool of himself by marrying?" 

*'If you were ever that to me, it is so 
long ago that it seems swept into the dim- 
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mest of memories. What you have been to* 
me of late, 1 scarcely know how to tell you 
without making you think that passion has 
driven me mad." 

" I could scarcely think that," she mur- 
mured, turning her face seaward again. 

The steamer was well out at sea by this- 
time, and a fresh breeze was sweeping by 
— a breeze to make the heart leap up with 
the spirit of its gladness. It deepened the- 
flush on Miss O'Hara's cheek, and waved 
back the short fringe of her chestnut hair,, 
showing the fair candid brow and delicately- 
pencilled eyebrows. She looked more like a, 
beautiful Princess than ever, Paul thought, 
and the doubts and fears that had borne 
him company throughout his hurried jour- 
ney returned upon him with redoubled 
force. After all, would his heart prove 
anything more than a new plaything for 
this woman — this woman who had jarred 
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upon him and disgusted him, and 5^et whom 
he could no more help loving, or rather 
worshipping, than the earth could refuse to 
put forth bud and leaf and blossom at the 
bidding of the glorious sun. He could not 
tell, to save his life, what she would do with 
him, with his heart, with his soul, and yet 
for good and evil his heart and soul were 
hers — ^hers so long as his pulses throbbed 
and thrilled. Was she not dearer, far 
dearer to his eyes than light ? Did she not 
circulate, as it were, through his veins — 
mingle with his very life ? The poet never 
said a truer thing than when he wrote in 
these words how dear and how near a woman 
can be to a man. 

Paul knew it now, standing beside her, 
trying vainly to read the riddle of her 
averted face. He felt that he could freely 
sign away every other good gift of life, if 
only he might claim and possess this woman 
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for his very own. At last, out of sheer 
impatience to know his fate, he broke the 
silence which had lasted between them for 
some time. 

" We are on the sea together, you and 
I," he said, abruptly — " no one to come 
between us here ; and yet, Kathleen, you 
do not even say if you are glad or sorry 
that I came." 

"Is it necessary for me to be either?" 
she asked, with a slight cadence of laughter 
in her tone. After all, a man must be 
both deaf and blind when he is in love, 
or Captain Conynghara would have known 
everything from that tone. 

*' You must be either one or the other. 
I am your only acquaintance here, and it 
would be lonely for you without one, surely." 

" Yes," she said, smiling, ** it is rather 
dull being alone, though I ought to be used 
to it by this time ; but I always make ac- 
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quaintances wherever I go, somehow, or 
rather people always manage to get ac- 
quainted with me." 

" You must not let anyone here speak to 
you," he cried, impetuously. " I am selfish 
enough to want you all to myself." 

" But can you not imagine that I might 
like a little society ?" she asked, laughing 
again. *' I might not care to have only you 
to talk to." 

" That is true," he murmured, with a crest- 
fallen air. 

She turned and looked at him steadily 
for a moment. Then she leant on the 
taffrail, her hands clasped together, her face 
uplifted, while the moon shining down 
showed him how fair the woman was at 
whose feet he had laid down his great true 
passionate heart, his steadfast loyal heart, 
believing that she would trample on it. 
. "I shall go back to England after we 
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reach Calais," he said, quietly, though the 
extreme pallor of his face showed through 
its bronze. "You know why I came. I 
have followed you without pause or rest in 
order to say, face to face, that I love you ! 
in order to ask you to be my wife !" 

There was a ring in his voice that made 
her pulses throb as if with wine. 

'*You cannot imagine half how I love 
you ! Will you marry me, Kathleen ?" 

Just a few simple words they were, 
rising up straight from his heart to his lips. 
No eloquence, no attempt even at elo- 
quence ; for no curled darling of boudoirs 
was this man, no carpet knight full of senti- 
mental froth, no hanger-on to feminine 
skirts, but an honest-hearted soldier, brave 
as a lion, strong in fight, but weak as a 
little child in the white slender hands of the 
woman who had bewitched him — bewitched 
him with the gleam of her chestnut eyes. 
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•with the golden sheen of her chestnut hair, 
with the exquisite face that made her more 
angel than mortal. 

Men rarely use fine phrases when they 
are in such desperate earnest as Paul 
Conyngham was then. And he felt the 
suspense too sharply not to desire to end it 
at once. But it was not ended as far a& 
any word from Miss O'Hara was concerned. 
She averted her face once more, gazing 
steadfastly on the waves that rippled under 
the moonbeams. Yet, as she gazed, a 
blinding mist came over her eyes, and her 
heart seemed beating in her throat. It was 
not altogether her fault that she was silent. 
She tried to speak, but the words refused to 
come. So at length Paul went on hurried* 
ly, feverishly. 

" Is there no hope for me ! for God's sake, 
say ! Love ! Love ! I suppose I was 
mad to come to you like this, mad to think 
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that, when so many men have worshipped 
you, you could learn to care for me ; but I 
could not bear to leave my chance untried ! 
I could not bear to burden my life with 
the haunting regret of thinking that perhaps 
I might have won you if I had only spoken 
in time ! I thought it better to risk every- 
thing on a single stake, and rise up, winner 
or loser for life. Kathleen ! which is it to 
be?" 

" How dare you speak to me like this ?" 
5he exclaimed, turning upon him passionate- 
ly. '* You know that you do not love me, 
or, if you do, it is merely after a fashion, for 
my pretty face ! You do not care for me 
as you do for Ethel — Ethel the good, the 
pure, whose fair fame no man has dared to 
slander. You are enough of a gentleman 
to have shown me more respect than any- 
one ever did before, for which, to my dying 
day, I shall never, never forget you. But 
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ill your heart you hold me in the colours 
Roy Conyngham painted me. You think 
me bold, fast, bad, bizarre P' 

She paused abruptly, or, to speak more 
correctly, he interrupted her by taking into 
his possession both her hands. 

"Don't wrong yourself and me by such 
words as these," he said. " I think of 
you as I think of the sun which is giving 
life to the world. You are my sun — the 
only one thing that can give light and 
fragrance to my life ! Not care for you as 
I care for Ethel Gordon? Darling! my 
darling ! are you blind ? Ethel Gordon is 
nothing to me, while you are everything — 
everything ! What I may once have thought 
of you — in what colours Roy painted you 
— has passed from me absolutely as though 
it had never been. I can neither ask nor 
desire any change in you as I know youi 
now !" 
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She looked at him with tears, which she 
did not try to conceal, shining in her eyes. 
A new beauty, a beauty full of the most ex- 
quisite softness, crept over her face. It was 
the happy content of a child, mingling with 
the devotion of the woman. 

*' Are you in earnest?" she asked. "Do 
you really think all this of me ? It is very 
good of you, but you are wrong, quite 
wrong. I am full of faults which would 
shock you, and jar upon you. Think what 
my life has been. You cannot tell, you 
<^annot even guess half of what I have gone 
through." 

''You shall never go through any more, 
so long as God gives me the power to 
shield you !" 

The moon drew a veil of misty cloud be- 
fore her face, and Paul Conyngham, his 
brain dizzy, his heart beating to suffocation, 
gathered the superb figure in his arms. 
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She did not try to free herself; on the 
contrary, she laid her cheek against his 
breast, as though she had found a haven at 
last. 

" You do love me, then, my own !" Paul 
whispered, kissing the lovely scarlet lips 
freely yielded to him. ** Oh ! Kathleen, 
j^ou will be my wife !" 

For a moment she stood silent, only her 
heart fluttered madly against his own. She 
loved this man — oh, God ! how she loved 
him ! — with all the fervour, the intensity of 
her Irish nature, and because she loved him 
30 she knew she was not fit to be his wife, 
for another man had clasped her, another 
man had pressed her lips ! 

As the thought stung like a scorpion, she 
almost wrenched herself away from his arms, 
and stood erect, her scarlet lips curling in 
self-hatred and self-scorn. 

Paul gazed at her, with a sick feeling in 
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his breast. What did her gesture portend ? 

" Speak to me !" he whispered, in a voice 
that, though husky and almost inaudible 
from emotion, thrilled her as no music could 
have done. 

'' Paul !'' 

It was the first time she had spoken his 
name, and she spoke it now, firmly, without 
maiden shyness or hesitation. 

" Paul ! do you remember a song you 
said I sang so well ?" 

" Yes," he answered, mechanically. 

" Listen ! Til sing you some of it now, and 
you can take it as my answer." 

He looked at her keenly. Was she 
fooling him as she had no doubt fooled 
other men ? The thought drove the blood 
from his face, and the hand that had grasp- 
ed hers, a strong hand that would have 
guarded her from harm through life, shook 
as if palsy-stricken. 
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And under the pale moonbeams, with the 
soft swish of the purple waves for ac. 
companiment, Miss O'Hara sang, in a 
hushed voice — 

" In the gloaming, oh, my darling, 
Think not bitterly of me, 
Though I passed away in silence, 
Left you lonely — set you free* 
For my heart was crushed with longing, 
What had been could never be ; 
It was best to leave you thus, dear, 
Best for you — and best for me." 

The last words faltered a little as they 
fell on. his ear. And in another moment 
she was lost to him in the night shadows. 

Paul did not attempt to follow her. He 
felt that she had drifted right out of his life. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



HEB FACE. 



'' Oh, love for a year, a week, a day, 
But alas ! for the love that loves alway !" 

npHE year had approached its death. 
-*• The big century-old trees of Vivyan 
stood up gaunt and shorn of their natural 
beauty, while the leaves, for ever drifting 
down and down, died in splendid cerements 
of yellow and brown and crimson. The 
blushing roses, the tall white lilies, and the 
blood-red carnations grew perfumeless and 
withered, and the chill autumnal sunshine 
slanted in pale bars across the drawing- 
room where Ethel sat, her slender fingers 
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lightly clasped together, her face whiter, 
thinner, and a vague dreamy look in her 
soft grey eyes. 

Suddenly her lids drooped, letting the 
long curling lashes kiss the cheeks on which 
the faintest of rose colours flickered, and a 
half-smile crept over the lips that were red 
as pomegranate flowers, and slightly open 
like a child's. 

Her ear had not deceived her. In 
another moment the door opened and 
Captain Conyngham entered. Outwardly, 
Paul Conyngham had not altered during 
the three years that had elapsed since Miss 
O'Hara had drifted out of his life. He 
carried his head as haughtily, his figure was 
as erect, his face as strikingly handsome as 
ever. Perhaps the light in his deep set 
eyes was more stern, the lines round his 
mouth more resolute, and his smile more 

rare. 
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He clasped the hand that Ethel held out 
a little shyly, and pressed it, but he never 
noticed the drooping of the broad white 
lids, or the flickering colour on her cheek, 
yet he had visited Vivyan that day for a 
purpose. 

After the first burst of grief and horror at 
Roy's untimely end and awful death had 
been expended, Ethel began to realise 
vividly the thorough duplicity and falsity of 
the man to whom she had been engaged. It 
came to her like the shock of a bombshell, 
the double-faced part Roy had played day 
by day, wearing smiles on his lips, while the 
blackest treachery lurked in his heart. 
For a long time she felt acutely the dire de- 
fection, the dishonour of her dead lover, and 
vainly struggled against the voice of affec- 
tion when it rose up in arms against the 
voice of pride and self-respect. 

She had worshipped Roy, her handsome 
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Roy, with his boyish blond face, his golden 
hair, and his violet eyes. She had set him 
up on a pedestal, and her idol had turned 
out to be of the grossest and commonest clay. 
Could truth and fidelity be found in man- 
kind ? she wondered. 

Then, after a little time, she began to 
discover that in most cases of heart there is 
balm in Gilead — she awoke, in fact, to the 
knowledge that there was strange solace in 
the society of the new inheritor of Denne. 

All romance had died out of Paul 
Conyngham's life with her — the woman with 
the gleaming hair and chestnut eyes, who 
had fired and maddened him and then 
passed away as completely as though she 
had been but a bewildering dream. 

In the gentle smile and thorough-bred 
quiet manners of the girl he had once look- 
ed on as the embodiment of his ideal, he 
found a sort of salve for his lacerated 
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feelings and restless spirit, but at the idea of 
" hve " he laughed out curtly and bitterly. 

On that chill autumnal day, while the 
winds were howling drearily through the 
leafless boughs and the pale sickly beams 
gave no brightness to the earth, Captain 
Conyngham strode along the high road that 
led from his own domain to Vivyan. 

His brow was knitted and a shadow lay 
on his face. 

*' Once married, it will be my boundea 
duty to forget her and her cursed beauty/* 
he muttered, resolutely. 

Like vain-glorious Canute of old, with his 
waves, the usually sensible, practical soldier 
believed that affection was subservient to 
his will ! 

Ethel gathered her silken draperies round 
her and made room for him beside her oa 
the sofa. 
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Paul dropped mechanically into the seat, a 
pleasant seat enough, with crimson satin 
cushions around, and with the proximity of a 
lovely girl ; but something made him look 
round the room — the old familiar flower- 
scented room — where the drama of several 
lives had been enacted, a room brimming 
over with associations. For a moment his 
brain seemed to whirl, A horrible sick 
feeling stole over him, a cold numbness 
seemed to fall on his heart and stay its 
beating. 

But he made an effort and thrust the 
weakness away. In spite of himself, how- 
ever, the pallor made itself evident through 
his bronzed skin, and Ethel, startled out of 
the proprieties and conventionalities in which 
she had been so rigorously brought up, 
laid her hand on his arm, looking up at him 
with alarmed eyes. 
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Something in her gesture, something ia 
her face, a new-born light in her pretty 
grey eyes influenced him to speak. 

" Ethel !" the tone of his voice was curi- 
ously steady and clear for a lover, but it yet 
made her pulse throb faster. "Don't you 
think we should both be happier if we 
agreed to pass the rest of our lives together, 
dear ?" 

She glanced at him quickly, the proposal 
was so abrupt, and yet so cool and calm ; 
was he in earnest or in jest ? 

But there was no trade of jesting on his 
features ; the dark deep-set eyes were grave, 
almost sad, the heavy drooping moustache 
could not conceal the pale ghost of a smile 
which he had forced to his mouth. The 
bold sahreur awaited his reply with far less 
bravery in his heart than when he had 
faced a volley of red flame. He had cast 
his fate on a die, and a woman's "yes" 
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seemed more terrible to him at that moment 
than her " no." 

There had been no vehemence in his 
wooing. There was certainly no flash of 
triumph in his eyes when Ethel let his 
arm go round her waist, and in a little soft 
voice — like a bird's — promised to marry 
him. 

He stooped and pressed a cold passionless 
kiss on her forehead, and even in that mo- 
ment hated himself for kissing her, and then 
hated himself for comparing the woman he 
had won — so good, so pure, so virtuous, 
and whose price lie knew was far above 
rubies — with that other woman, bold, fast, 
bizarre^ as men had called her, but the 
spell of whose beauty he could not shake 

off. 

During the few weeks of his courtship, 

Paul was a model lover, tender, considerate, 

unselfish, winning golden opinions for his 
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devotion to his betrothed. And wearing a 
calm exterior, the world never guessed how 
madly the man's heart beat, how his strong 
frame thrilled with an unfulfilled but in- 
effable longing whenever lier face — Kath- 
leen's face — flashed upon him like a fate, a 
radiant fate ! a beautiful brilliant picture as 
she had stood before hiai so many a time 
under the old trees at Vivyan, with her 
sunlit hair showing up like a royal crown 
of gold in the gloaming, and with vivid 
peachy tints showing up the deep rich 
chestnut of her eyes. Again and again he 
conjured her up like Heine's embodiment of 
a woman, ravishing his soul with love, 
rending his flesh with her cruel claws. He 
knew now that *' what maketh heaven 
maketh hell," when the thought flashed upon 
him that perhaps, after all, he had been 
but a plaything for an adventuress. She 
had never cared for him, or she would not 
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have left him so I She had taken his love 
as he gave it, freely and without thought of 
the future ; but while his had been the utter 
abandonment of passion, hers had been the 
carelessness of selfishness. 

Even at the altar, while Ethel, lovely and 
delicate as a lily, knelt by his side, a vision 
rose up before him of a bewildering face, 
brightening into smiles, lying on his 
breast, leaning its wealth of tresses on his 
shoulder, yielding its intoxicating lips to his 
kisses. 

Only a dream it was, delicious but fantas- 
tical, born of madness, woven with hope, 
and in truth but a herald of disappointment 
and pain, yet a dream in which he was lost, 
until the final benediction recalled him to a 
sense of where he was. 

Then, with a start and a sharp pang, Paul 
Conyngham fully recognised the fact that 
he had bound himself, for better and for 
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worse, to the girl by his side ; that a 
passion for Kathleen was dishonour to 
himself ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

*^ WOULD YOU LIKE TO SEE HER AGAIN ?" 

** This wretched brain gave way. 
And I became a wreck — at random driven, 
Without a glimpse of reason or of heaven." 

"TTTALDEMAR?" 

* ' It was Paul Conyngham who 
spoke. He had gone to Paris for a part of his 
honeymoon, and it was a week after his 
arrival that, leaving Ethel at the hotel, he 
sauntered with his cigar up the Boulevard 
des Capucines. The February night was 
raw and cheerless, a sharp wind blew in 
bleak gusts round the corners, but the 
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boulevard was lit up with gas lamps that 
burnt briskly, turning night into day. 

As he reached the crossing of a small, 
dingy by-street, a figure brushed by, touch- 
ing him lightly in its quick progress. 
Something in the walk was familiar, and, 
without pausing to reflect, Paul hurried 
after it and cried, 

'' Waldemar !" 

The man addressed, appeared to hesitate 
a moment, then he paused, and turning his 
face round where the gas light fell on it, 
revealed that it was Waldemar, or the ghost 
of Waldemar Vivyan — Waldemar so awfully 
changed that a less keen eye' than Paul's 
would not have recognised him. He was a 
wreck, emaciated and wan ; his face looked 
twenty years older than it had done 
three short years back at Vivyan. His eyes 
were sunken and haggard, laughter had de- 
serted him, and his mouth had grown hard 
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and compressed, almost cruel, while his hair, 
worn very long, had white threads gleaming 
in it. Paul stared at him aghast, whilst 
Waldemar stood silent and evidently uneasy 
under the scrutiny. 

" Well !'* he said at last, in a hoarse 
sullen voice, " what do you want ?" 

" Why, Waldemar, don't you know me?" 

" Yes ! but it's an evil chance that has 
brought us together, Captain Conyngham. 
Old faces are unwelcome faces to me now !" 

A good deal taken aback by such a 
greeting. Captain Conyngham drew himself 
up haughtily and was about^ to pass on ; but 
the impulse of anger was only for a moment, 
the next minute he felt a thrill of pity for 
the man who was either drunk or mad. 

" Waldemar ! what ails vou ? I don't 
wish to intrude my presence or my sympathj'' 
upon you, but we were very good friends, 
and it troubles me to see you so changed, so 
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dreadfully, unaccountably changed ! I have 
a right to feel interested in you, since you 
and I are connections now — I have married 
Ethel !" 

" You have married Ethel, and forgotten 
herr 

He said the words slowly, in a thick 
hoarse voice that had a curious ring of pas- 
sion in it, startling his listener, 

Paul regarded him intently. There was 
no sign of drunkenness, no tottering of the 
figure, no imbecile smile on the thin face, 
but surely there was just a gleam of insanity 
in the haggard brown eyes. Well he guessed 
whom Waldemar meant, for, God forgive him ! 
there was but one ''A^r" still in all the 
world to Paul Conyngham, although he had 
married Ethel. 

" She passed out of my life, Waldemar !'' 
he answered, gravely, linking his arm into 
the other man's, and speaking gently in 
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hopes of calming him. " But tell me some- 
thing about yourself; your uncle and aunt 
hearing nothing of you are most anxious. 
Why have you hidden yourself away from all 
who care for you ?" 

Waldemar laughed out, a short grating 
laugh, then snapped his fingers two or three 
times vaguely in the air, 

" Uncles and aunts 1 what are they to 
me ? What do I care for anyone but A^r ?" 
he asked, defiantly. 

Harping always on Jier. Paul saw at 
once that a fatal passion for Miss O'Hara 
had partially driven reason from the poor 
fellow's brain. 

" Where do you live, Waldemar ?" 

''There!" 

He pointed to a dirty, shabby-looking 
shop, midway up the small, ill-lighted 
street. 

^^ There r cried Paul, in amazement. 

VOL. in. T 
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And then he remarked that the clothes 
Waldemar wore, even in the dimness, look- 
ed threadbare. Unshaven and pallid, with 
dark bistre shades underlying his eyes, 
habited like a pauper, what fell circum- 
stances had reduced to such a depth of 
misery the once soigne student, the heir of 
Vivyan ? What had become of the heavy- 
sums of money that Mr. Vivyan had sent, 
sums that had been accepted by Waldemar 
only on the condition that for a while none 
of his family should know of his address ? 
*' There, Waldemar ? You live there, in that 
horrible hole ?" 

''Yes, there! Au cinquieme, too. Why 
not? Squalor and rags, deal boards and 
sky-high, are good enough for a poor mis- 
erable, God-forsaken devil like me. So 
long as " 

"As what?" 

Waldemar looked furtively round as 
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though to see that no eavesdroppers were 
nigh. 

"You won't tell of me, Captain Conyng- 
hara, if I let you into my secret!" he 
whispered, his pallid face flushing and a 
quick light coming into his eyes. He was 
half crazed. And he was starving — posi- 
tively starving for human sympathy. 

" I never broke a confidence in my life," 
Paul said, firmly. 

" Yes, but you'll swear T 

" My word is enough," 

'' Well, then, I'll tell you !'' 

He began talking so feverishly and rapidly 
that Paul could barely follow him, and all 
the while he threw shifting glances up and 
down the street like a hunted creature. 

" I came to Paris directly I could get 
away from that accursed spot, where that 
man met his death ! I hated him for her 
sake, but still I felt like Cain — his dead 
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white face was always rising up between me 
and everything, his red blood seemed to 
stain everything I touched. Ugh! So I 
got away, and I came here because an instinct 
told me that she was here. I loved her more 
than my life, and I stifled in the air which 
she did not breathe. When she was gone, 
when I couldn't see her, I felt cold and 
numb all over, as if she had put her foot on 
my heart and crushed all life and hope out 
of it. 

'^ Night and day I walked here. I never 
got tired, for she was leading me on and on ; 
and then I saw her ! She was driving in 
the Bois. I noticed that she wore long 
golden ear-rings, and that they paled beside 
the glitter of her hair. 

" My heart leapt up once more into life 
and warmth. I thought it would burst 
with the mad joy of finding her again. But — 
she did not recognize me. Her beautiful eyes 
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looked at me with a cold, stony stare, and 
I knew in that moment that she never 
meant to recognize me again. 

*' Well, that made my brain feel a little 
strange. 

"But I was sane enough to haunt her 
wherever she went. 1 followed her like 
a faithful dog, for I believed she would have 
pity at last, and would say one word — the 
same as she might have done to a poor 
beggar that happened to crawl across her 
path !" 

He stopped, drew a hard breath, then he 
went on in a low hushed voice. 

" 1 waited and I thirsted, and starved for 
that word ! For three years it has not been 
spoken I And yet I have sworn to myself 
that, before I die, I will clasp her white 
hand in mine ; ay, even kiss the dainty lips 
that curl at me in scorn !" 

He pressed down his hand on his chest as 
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if it hurt him, and staggered slightly. 
Just then a neighbouring clock struck the 
hour. 

"Eight!" he cried. ''I must go home at 
once ; I shall be late !" 

" Late for what ?" asked Captain Conyng- 
ham, mechanically. 

" Late for Madame's soiree !" 

Soiree ! 

The notion of such a miserable half de- 
mented object attending a soiree brought an 
involuntary smile, though a sad one, to Paul's 
lips. 

" And who is Madame ?" 

"Madame L^onie de Luneville? Don't 
you know about her ? She is at the head of 
Paris society, and I go to her salon every 
night at nine o'clock. Thafs what I keej> 
all my money for, Captain Conyngham I 
Money pays the way even for a poor devil 
like me !" 
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He laughed again, then after a momentary 
silence, he said, abruptly, 

" Would you like to see her again ?" 

Paul's breath came hard. See her again I see 
her again! The words rang through his 
brain. Ethel's husband though he was, 
honest and loyal though he was, he was yet 
a man — a man with human passions that he 
could control, but had no power to obliterate. 
It seemed to him that he would give up ten 
years of his life just to look once more on 
the Circean face that had lived with him 
day and night for three years. 

Then he laughed out in self-contempt, 
that for a wild moment he should have 
placed credit in the temptation held out to 
him by a half-crazed love-sick being like 
this. 

** Would you like to see her again ?" de- 
manded Waldemar again, in a distinct 
whisper. 
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Not for an instant did Paul hesitate. He 
would have gone to the gates of hell to 
look, only just look, on Miss O'Hara once 
more. 

" Yes !" he answered, steadily. 

"Meet me here at ten minutes to nine 
o'clock.'^ 

" I will." 

Punctually at ten minutes to nine, Paul 
reached the trysting spot ; a vague bewild- 
ered feeling possessed him, and his brain 
felt dizzy as though under the influence of 
wine. 

Waldeinar Vivyan stood awaiting him, 
habited in a suit of black fit for a prince. 
His eyes were bloodshot, and his reddish 
brown hair was tossed wildly back from his 
forehead. He held his hat in his hand as 
though the cold raw air was pleasant to his 
head. 

'' Where are j^ou going to take me ?" asked 
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Paul, a suspicion crossing him that by 
humouring the vagaries of a lunatic he 
might run the risk of some disagreeable 
scene. 

" To number one hundred and twenty-six, 
Eue St. Dominique." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" SEE HOW SHE LETS ME, AND NEVER FROWNS !" 

** Men pass, 
Cleaving to things themselves, which pass away 
like leaves on waves." 

T INKING his arm in Paul's, Waldemar 
-■-' dragged him at a rapid pace, on and 
on, up the boulevards, down the streets, 
across the Seine, to the Faubourg St. 
Germain. At last the two men paused be- 
fore 126, Rue St. Dominique. 

It was a big dark-looking house, set well 
back from the street, and enclosed by a wall 
with a high gate in the centre. Opening 
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that, they walked up the grass-grown path 
to the door of the house. 

There was a small square grating hard by^ 
on which Waldemar struck with his cane 
three times ; a pair of sharp black eyes 
peered out, and the door swayed back as if 
by magic. 

Paul and Waldemar mounted a broad 
stone staircase side by side. A pair of large 
folding doors were open on the first landing, 
revealing a room of noble proportions. The 
ceiling was painted in exquisite medallions, 
the walls were panelled in azure and gold, 
and life-size nude figures, holding baskets of 
hot-house flowers, were placed in niches along 
the side. The carpet was of the costliest 
velvet pile, and a superb chandelier was sus- 
pended over a long table covered with green 
baize, in the centre of which stood a roulette 
wheel. Four croupiers, with hard features, 
sat on high-backed chairs, their " croups '' 
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suspended in mid-air, a look of horror on 
their faces. Men in evening dress, women 
with painted faces and gleaming shoulders, 
stood in groups, and something that looked 
like a white heap lay on the floor of 
Madame L^onie de Luneville's magnificent 
salon. 

Paul recognized in a coup d'ceil that it was 
a private gambling hell. 

It was phy^ then, that had driven Waldemar 
mad. 

Suddenly a cry like that of a wild beast 
rang out on that silent room, in which even 
the click of the roulette wheel had been 
momentarily quieted. And then with a 
wild leap Waldemar Vivyan landed in the 
centre of the room. Crouching on the floor, 
with eyes that seemed starting from their 
sockets, he regarded the " white heap " that 
lay there. 

It was a woman — a woman with hair 
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gathered up into a gleaming crown, with 
features chiselled and faultless, and with 
large chestnut eyes that were wide open, 
with a hunted look in them. 

She was dressed in trailing white satin, 
with no relieving colour, save a red stream 
that had flowed from a gaping wound in 
her breast. 

She had been stabbed. 

Anatole Havard, a rich roturier^ mad- 
dened by her beauty and her coldness, had 
perpetrated the crime. 

"Do you want to see her?" cried Walde- 
mar, turning up a white distorted face to 
Paul. " Here she is ! and see, she has still 
that stare that made my brain so strange !" 

He passed his hand wildly over his fore- 
head, and pushed back his long hair. Then 
he laughed. It was a low musical laugh, 
and suddenly his face seemed to grow quite 
young again. 
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" I swore I would clasp her hand, and 
kiss her dainty lips before I died ! See ! 
how she lets me, and never frowns !" 

He seized Kathleen O'Hara's dead form 
in his arms, and planted kiss after kiss on 
her face. Then two men dragged him 
away, and Paul followed as in a dream. 
Once outside the house, Waldemar struggled 
no more, and lifting him into a fiacre^ they 
took him to his room au cinquieme. 

Paul felt it impossible to go home. His 
head seemed on fire, he was faint and dizzy 
from the horrible scene he had gone 
through. 

The cold wintry air calmed his pulses. 
For hours he paced the streets, uncon- 
scious where he went. He could see no- 
thing but her face rising up before him in 
the darkness. Standing on a bridge, he 
gazed down on the Seine. Myriads of pale 
holy stars were hanging in the vaulted sky. 
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Suddenly the water gleamed up like the 
sheen on her hair, and with a shudder he 
saw, as though it was before him, that horrible 
hunted look in her chestnut eyes. 

The dawn was breaking as he mounted 
five pairs of stairs and reached the door of 
Waldemar's room. Unclosing it noiselessly, 
he entered. Waldemar lay rigid across a 
common pallet. His fatal passion had 
driven him to madness, and then to death. 
He had cut his throat ! 



THE END. 
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*' These volumes will quickly find favour with the widest and most inclusive circle' 
of readers. From the first days of Norman Windsor to the Plantagenet period Mr. 
Dixon tells the story of this famous castle in his own picturesque, bright, and vigor- 
oas way." — Daily Telegraph. 

"Mr. Hepworth Dixon has found a congenial subject in 'Boyal Windsor.' His 
exploration of the Tower of London for a similar purpose, and the curious and care- 
ful researches which his study of that fatal fortress occasioned, had furnished him 
with an abundance and variety of materials for his present monograph on an 
ancient keep and palace of the English Monarchy. Under the sanction of the Queen, 
he has enjoyed exceptional opportunities of most searching and complete investiga- 
tion of the Boyal House and every other part of Windsor Castle, in and out, above 
ground and below groxmd."'— Daily News. 

" • Boyal Windsor ' is a worthy companion to ' Her Majesty's Tower.' It brings 
before the reader with no less fidelity the splendid pageants of history, and it gives 
ftn animated series of tableaux, the characters in wnich are so life-like that they 
seem again to pass in very flesh and blood before our eyes."— ^Sunday Times. 

*' In ' Boyal Windsor ' Mr. Dixon has found a subject most rich in opportunities 
for the gorgeous word-painting and tbe dramatic power of which he has unques- 
tionable conunand. The Boyal dwelling in its various phases— Saxon hunting- 
lodge, Norman keep, and Palaoe-Castle, altered, enriched, and added to by king 
ftfter Ung— supplies in vulgar phrase the peg on which to hang the storied chronicle 
of ihe kings and captives who all these years have tenanted its walls. The work 
l8 pre-eminently one for the general pnblia"— C'rc^Aic. 
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* A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of JoH 

Martin, Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and EkLited by tl 
Author of " John Halifax.'* 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Portrait. 21 

f " This is, in many re8])ect8, a remarkable book. It records the life, work, aspir 

tlons, and death of a schoolmaster and poet, of lowly birth bat high-stmng ai 

' ambitions sooL His writings brim with vivid thought, keen analysia of fee 

ing, tonches of poetic sentiment, and trenchant criticieon of men and booka, e 

f pressed in scholarly language." — Ouardian. 

"Mrs. Craik has related a beautiful and pathetic story — a story of faith ax 

\. courage and untiring energy on the part of a young and gifted man, who migl 

1 nnder other circumstances have won a place in literature. The story is one won 

[ '■ TeaMng."—PaU Mall Gazette. 

t \ "In these volumes a well-known novelist presents us with a history bo tonchin 

' 80 marvellous, and so simple, as no invention could produce. Few more pathet 

or more instructive volumes have fallen in our way.**— ifomtng Pott. 
"We strongly recommend our readers to procure this charming book, not on 

\- I because it is a gem of beautiful writing, showing the finished style and graoef 

' heart of the talented authoress, but because the sabject matter in itsMf ia < 

/ ' absorbing interest" — Church Reeieu. 

A YOUNG SQUIRE OF THE SEVENTEENTI 

CENTURY, from the Papers of Ghbistopheb Jbaffbeson, of Dii 
lingham House, Cambridgeshire. Edited by John Cobdt Jbaffbi 
BON, Author of "A Book about Doctors," &c. 2 vols, crown 8 vo. 21 

"Two volumes of very attractive matter: — ^letters which illustrate agricnltur 
commerce, war, love, and social manners, accounts of passing public events, an 
details which are not to be found in the Gazettes, and which come with singali 
freshness from private letters." — Athenmum. 

" Two agreeable and important volumes. They deserve to be placed on Ifbrai 
shelves with Pepys, Evelyn, and Beresby." — Notes cmd Qfieries. 

" In the interests of history a publication such as the present is of almost i 
calculable value. Every historical student ought to make himself acqoaintc 
with these two very delightful volumea" — Morning Post. 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH HUMOUR. By th 

Rev. A. G. L'EsTRANGB, Author of " The Life of the Rev. ^ 
Harness," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

" This work contains a large and varied amount of information. It is impossibl 
to give any idea of the wealth of anecdote and epigram in its pages, and for an^ 
^ing like a proper appreciation of its value we must refer our readers to the boo* 
itself."— /oA» Bull. 

" This work gives evidence of a vast deal of industry and study of the snbjec 
and is distinguished by considerable analytical power, and contains many pleasaz 
anecdotes." — Morning Post. 

" A book of the highest mark and character. The literary man, the antiquariai 
and the historian will combine in pronouncing it worthy of admission into ever 
well -selected library." — Messenger. 

MY LIFE, FROM 1815 to 1849. By Charles Loftus 

formerly of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guard 
Author of " My Youth by Sea and Land." 2 vols, crown Svo. 21i 

" The praise which the Athenssum gave to the first portion of Major Loftns^s worl 
may be fairly awarded to the second. These reminiscences are pleasantly tol( 
There is a cheeriness about them which communicates itself to the reader."' 
Athenmum. 

" A thoroughly interesting and readable book, which we heartily recommend i 
one of the most characteristic autobiographies we ever read."— ^StoiutordL 
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THE THEATRE FRANOAIS IN THE REIGN 

OF LOUIS XV. By Alexander Bailue Gochbakb, M.P. 1 toL 
demy 870. 159, 

CONVERSATIONS with M. Thiers, M. Guizot, 

and other Distinguished Persons, during the Second Empire. By 
the Late Nassau W. Senior. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. 
Simpson. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 30s. 

Among other persons whose conversations are recorded hi these volumes are 
King Leopold; the Due de Broglie; Lord Cowley; Gonnts Arrivabene, Cor- 
celle, Darn, Flahanlt, Eergolay, Montalembert; Generals Lamoricibre and 
ChrzanowsM; Sir Henry Ellis; Messieurs Ampere, Beaumont, Blanchard, 
Bonffet, Auguste Chevalier, Victor Cousin, De Witt, Duchfttel, Ducpetianx, 
Dumon, Dussard, Duvergier de Hauranne, L^on Faucher, Prfere-Orban, Grim- 
blot, Guizot, Lafitte, Labaume, Lamartine, Lanjuinais, Mallao, Manhi, M^rim^e, 
Mignet Jules Mohl, Montanelli, Odillon-Barrot, Qu§telet, B^musat, Bogier, 
Bivet, Bossini, Horace Say, Thiers, Trouv^-Chauvel, Villemain, Wolowski; 
Mesdames Circourt, Comu, Bistori, &a 

*' This new series of Mr. Senior's 'Conversations ' has been for some years past 
known in manuscript to his more intimate friends, and it has always been felt that 
no former series would prove more valuable or important Mr. Senior had a social 
position which gave him admission into the best literary and political circles of 
Paris. He was a cultivated and sensible man, who knew how to take full advan- 
tage of such an opening. And above all, he had by long practice so trained his 
memory as to enable it to recall all the substance, and often the words, of the long 
conversations which he was always holding. These conversations he wrote down 
with a surprising accura.cy, and then handed the manuscript to his fi^iends, that 
they might correct or modify his report of what they had said. This book thus 
contains the opinions of eminent men given in the freedom of conversation, and 
afterwards carefully revised. Of their value there cannot be a question. The book 
is one of permanent historical interest. There is scarcely a page without some 
memorable statement by some memorable man. Politics and society and literature 
—the three great interests that make up life — are all discussed in timi, and there is 
no discussion which is unproductive of weighty thought or striking f&cV^Athenxuin. 

"The present selection of Mr. Senior's Journals, edited with remarkable skill 
and judgment by Mrs. Simpson, is extraordinarily full and interesting. Although 
the unreserved and original communications of Thiers are especially fascinating, 
the book would be abundantly interesting if it consisted only of the reports of 
conversations with Guizot, Montalembert, Cousin, Lamartine, and other persons of 
celebrity and eminence."— •Sa^ureia^ Review. 

" These conversations extend from the year 1852 to 1860, and will be found to 
refer to some of the most interesting public events of our time — the Bevolution of 
1848, the Crimean War, the French Alliance, the attempt on the life of Louis Na- 
poleon, the Indian Mutiny, and the Italian campaign of 1859. Besides these great 
public occurrences of European celebrity, we have many very curious and piquant 
anecdotes of a private character, and expressions of opinion on men and things by 
persons of eminence. All that is said in these volumes of France, England, and 
Bussia, is as interesting now as when it was first uttered."— ^to/tdardL 

"The two new volumes of the late Mr. Nassau Senior's most interesting con- 
versations give us the ideas of some eminentforeign statesmen on the Eastern Ques- 
tion. They embrace the eventful years from 1852 to 1860, during which Mr. Senior 
paid prolonged visits to Paris, and conversed on the most confidential terms with 
flome of the shrewdest men of the time. They set forth the opinions of those who 
had the best means of informing themselves on Bussian objects and English inter- 
ests. They abound, besides, in most interesting details as to the personal character 
of the Emperor Nicholas and his successor ; as to the relations of Bussia and 
Austria; as to the social condition and resources of the two empires ; as to the con- 
siderations that govern their policy, and their respective capabilitleB as fighting 
Powers."— ^2ac/ttcoo(f« Magazine, 

3 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHARINE 

OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hbfwobth Dixon. 
Second Edition. Vols. 1 & 2. Demy 8vo. 30s. 

*' In two bandBome volnmes Mr. Dixon here gives as the first instalment of a 
new historical work on a moet attractive subject The book is in many re8i>ecta a 
favourable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powers. It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that the book 
is one which will sustain the reputation of its author as a writer of great power 
and versatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old subject, and presents in 
a very striking light some of the most recent discoveries in English history."— 
Atfietueum. 

'* In these volumes the author exhibits in a signal manner his special powers 
and finest endowments. It is obvious that the historian has been at especud pains 
to justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more highly than laborious research and philosophic insight*' — Morning Post 

" The thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for his clever and original work, ' History of two Queens.* The book is a valuable 
contribution to English history. The author has consulted a number of original 
sources of information — in particular the archives at Simancas, Alcala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, singularly vivid, graphic, and dramatic^ 
is alive with human and artistic interest Some of the incidental descriptions 
reach a very high level of picturesque power." — Daily News. 

VOLS. HI. & IV. OF THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hepworth Dixon. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Price 30s. 
Completing the Work* 

*' These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's * History of two Queens * will be per- 
used with keen interest by thousands of readers. Whilst no less valuable to the 
student, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story affords 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque styla The work should 
be found in every library." — Post. 

** Mr. Dixon has pre-eminently the art of interesting his readers. He has pro- 
duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived in a spirit of fairness, and 
written with power and picturesque effect" — Daily News. 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hepworth Dixon. ANbwLibrart Edition. 

1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait. 128. 

" Mr. Dixon's * William Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his booka He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous votume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England." — Examiner. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations. 30s. 
"Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful eSecV'^-Saturday Review. 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 158. 
"A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like att 
Hr. Dixon's books, is eminentiy readable."— Z>at7y News, 
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MEMOIRS OF GEORGIANA, LADY CHATTER- 

TON ; With some Passages from Heb Diabt. By E. Heneaoe 
Debinq. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 

Among other persona mentioned in this work are Lords Lansdowne, Brougham, 
Macanlay, Lytton, Houghton; Messrs. Wilberforce, Wordsworth, Hallam, 
Bogers, Moore, Sydney Smith, Landor, Lockhart, Fonblanqne, Warburton, 
Harness, Ghantrey; Gomit Montalembert, Dr. Ullathome, Dr. Newman, 
Joanna Baillie, Lady Gifford, Lady Cork, Mrs. Someryille, Mrs. Norton, && 

**Lady Chatterton's Diary gives a sketch of society daring a well known but 
•ever-interesting period. Mr. Dering may be congratulated on having famished a 
graceful epilogue to the story of an interesting life." — Athenasum. 

^* In this work we have the pleasant picture of a literary artist and an amiable 
lady, and some interesting anecdotes which give value to the volume. "-VoAn BiUL 

*'Id. this agreeable volume Mr. Dering has succeeded in bringing before us in 
vivid colours the portrait of a very remarkable, talented, and excellent lady. Her 
Diary is full of charming reminiscences." — The Tabkt . 

HISTORIC CHATEAUX: Blois, Fontainebleau, 

YiNGENMES. By Alexandeb Baillie GocHBANE, M.P. IvoLSvo. 15s. 
" A very interesting volume." — Times. 

"A lively and agreeable book, full of action and colour.*' — Athenaeum. 
"This book is bright, pleasant reading." — British Quarterly Review. 
"A most valuable addition to the historical works of the time. It is full of life 
«jid colour." — Morning Post. 

"A well executed book by a polished and vigorous writer." — The World. 

THE SEA OF MOUNTAINS : An Account of 

LoBD Duppebin's Toub thbouoh Bbitish Columbia in 1876. By 

MoLYNEUx St. John. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Portrait of Lord 

Dufiferin. 21s. 

" Mr. St. John has given us in these pages a record of all that was seen and done 

in a very successful visit His book is instructive, and it should be interesting to 

the general reader." — Times. 

" Mr. St John is a shrewd and lively writer. The reader will find ample variety 
in his book, which is well worth perusal"— Pa72 Mall Gazette. 

" These volumes are amusing, interesting, and even valuable. They give us a 
very clear idea of the great quarrel between British Columbia and the Dominion 
of Canada; and they contain a full report of Lord Dufferin's great speech at 
Victoria. Then there are some graphic sketches of social life and scenery, and 
•some entertaining stories.' —Spectator. 

A MAN OF OTHER DAYS : Recollections of the 

Mabquis de Beaubeoabd. Edited, from the French, by Ghablotte 
M. YONGE, Author of " The Heir of Redclyffe," &c. 2 vols. 21s. 
" The ' man of former times ' whose biography is now introduced to our notice, 
will be remembered by all who have read the correspondence of Count Joseph de 
Maistre. A Savoyard by birth, M. Costa de Beauregard lived long enough to see 
the last years of the Monarchy, the Bevolntion, and the early promise of Qeneral 
Bonaparte. The opening chapters of the work introduce us to Paris society at the 
time when it was perhaps the most brilliant ; and it is amusing to accompany our 
hero to Mme. Geoffrin's salon, where Marmontel, Rochefoucauld, Greuze, Diderot, 
Cochin, and many others, discourse literature, art, and philosophy. Sent off to 
Paris for the purpose of finishing his education by mixing with all the choice 
spirits of the day, young Costa writes home brilliant descriptions of the sights he 
has seen and the company to which he has been introduced. The variety of scenes 
described in these pleasant memoirs, the historical personages crowded on the 
canvas, and the account of the noble struggle of Savoy against the French Bepub- 
lio, give to the whole work a dramatic interest which derives additional charm 
from the character of the Marquis himself — a character in which high principle, 
genuine wit, and patriotism are happily blended together."— <Ski^urctoy Review. 
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VOLS. I. & n. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 30b. 

From the Times:— "All the civilized world— English^ Continental, and Ame- 
rican—takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies* 
in our national annaJs. If, in imagination, we take oar stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after centmy flit past us, we shall see in due succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending tibeir souls to*God in the presence of a hideous masked figoie,' 
bearing an axe in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His description» 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attemp't 
at condensation. In conclusiozi, we may congratulate the author on this work. Bo^ 
volumes are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history.** 

VOLS. III. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Oompletiiig the Work. Third 
Edition, Demy 8vo. SOs. • 

"These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others, commemorated by Engliab 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is reyivifled £a 
tiiese volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon's." — 3tandard. 

EEOOLLEOTIONS of COLONEL DE GONNE- 

VILLE. Edited from the French by Ghablotte M. Yonob, 

Author of the "Heir of RedcIyflFe," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

" This very interesting memoir brings us within the presence of Napoleon L, 
and some of the chiefs who upheld the fortunes of the First Empire , and ita- 
anecdotes about that extraordinary man are evidently genuine and very charac* 
teristic. It introduces us to the iuner life and real state of the Grand Army, and 
lays bare the causes of its strength and weakness. The work discloses a variety 
of details of interest connected with Napoleon's escape from Elba, the Hundred 
Days, the Bourbon Bestoration, and the Bevolution of July, 1830. We have dwelt 
at length on this instructive record of the experiences of a memorable age, and 
can commend it cordially to our readera" — T?ie Times. 

MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 

1816. By Charles Loftus, formerly of the Royal Navy, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

" It was a happy thought that impelled Major Loftus to give us these reminis- 
cences of ' the old war,' which still retains so strong a hold on our sympathies. 
Every word from an intelligent actor in these stirring scenes is now valnabla 
Major Loftus played the part allotted to him with honour and ability, and he- 
relates the story of his sea life with spirit and vigour. Some of his sea stories are 
as laughable as anything in * Peter Simple,' while many of his adventures on 
shore remind us of Charles Lever in his freshest day& During his sea life 
Major Loftus became acquainted with many distinguished persona Besides the 
Duke of "Wellington, the Prince Begent, and "William IV., he was brought into* 

Sersonal relation with the allied Sovereigns, the Due DAngoulfeme, Lord William 
entinck, and Sir Hudson Lowe. A more genial, pleasant, wholesome book we- 
have not often read." — Standard. 

% 
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CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. By Lord 

William Pitt Lennox. Sboond Series. 2 yolmnes demy 8vo. 30s. 

Among other persons mentioned in the Second Series of this work are— The 
Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold ; the Dukes of Wellington and Beau- 
fort; the Earls of Durham and Carlisle ; Lords Byron, Clyde, Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence, and Cockburn; Sirs Walter Scott, G. Womb well, A. Barnard, John 
Elley, Sidney, Harry, and C.F.Smith; Count D'Orsay; Dr. Dodd; Messrs. 
Thomas Moore, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, Jerdan, James, Horace, and 
Albert Smith, Beazley, Tattersall, Hudson, Ude, George Colman, The Eembles, 
G. F. Cooke, Charles Toung, Edmund and Charles Eean, Yates, Harley ; Miss 
Foote; Mrs. Nisbet; Mesdames Catalani,Grassini, Eachel, &o. 

'^This new series of Lord William Lennox's reminiscences is fully as eatertain- 
ing as the preceding one. Lord William makes good use of an excellent memory, 
and he writes easily and pleasantly." — Pall Mall Oazette. 

"One of the best books of the season. Pleaaajit anecdotes, exciting episodes, smart 
sayings, witticisms, and repartees are to be found on every paga" — Court Journal. 

COACHING ; With Anecdotes of the Road. By 

Lord William Pitt Lennox, Author of *' Celebrities I have 
Known," &c. Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort, K.G., President, and the Members of the Coaching 
Club. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 

" Lord William's book is genial, discursive, and gossipy. We are indebted to the 
author's personal recollections for some lively stories, and pleasant sketches of 
some of the more famous dragsmen. Nor does Lord William by any means limit 
himself to the English roads, and English coaches. Bianconrs Irish cars, the con- 
tinental diligences, with anecdotes of His Grace of Wellington, when Lord William 
was acting as his aide-de-camp during the occupation of Paris, with many other 
matters more or less germane to his subject, are all brought in more or less 
naturally. Altogether his volume, with the variety of its contents, will be found 
pleasant reading."— Pa22 Mall Oazette. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DURIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By His Wifb. 
2 vols, large post 8vo, with Portrait. 248. 

"This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years, commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Czemy, 
Spontini, Rossini, Anber, Hal^vy, Schumann, Gherubini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
David, Chopin, J B. Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Ealk- 
brenner, Eiesewetter, C. Elingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persiani, 
Malibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Cinti- 
Damoreau, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Eemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
Schr6de>Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Velluti, C. Young, Balfe, Bfuham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the ' Music of the 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
stein. Dr. von Biilow, Litolff, &c, whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of our native artists, Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
Hullah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, &c The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Bobert Peel, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, &a In- 
deed, the two volumes are full of amusing anecdotes."— iltAenamm. 
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WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to Thb Quexv. 
FourUi Edition, 1 vol. small 4to, 5s. bonnd. 

"These letters, the work of a pore and devont spirit, deserve to find many 
readers. They are greatly superior to the average of what is called religiooa 
literature.'*— iKAencwn. 

**The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was Mrs. Julias 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devout submiaaivenflSB 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice; but in her tiiers 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a direcmess of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and ciica- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot fail 
to s^ord now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known iniUals, 'K H. P.\ gives a very faithful outline of thelifei**— JHIM 
Quarterly Review. 

" This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to Thb QuBXir, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circidation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now conmianded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the afllicted we have never examined.** — Standard. 

** These letters are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be read with 
profit** — Cfrcyphic 

OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. F. 

Abnold, B.A., late of Christ Chnrch, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. dOs. 
"This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and as thoroughly 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and able. The style is original, the thoni^ht 
vigorous, the information wide, and the portrait-painting artistia'* — John BtM. 

LIFE OF THE JRT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAT, ; 

Including His Correspondence. By His Grandson, Spbnobb Wai«- 

POLE. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 30s. 
"Mr. Walpole's work reflects credit not only on his industry in compiling an 
important biography from authentic material, but also on his eloquence, power of 
interpreting political change, and general literary addresa The biography will take 
rank in onr literature, both as a faithful reflection of the statesman and his period, 
as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completenesa*' — Morning PotL 

MY YEAR IN AN INDIAN FORT. By Mrs. 

GuTHKiB. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 2l8. 

"Written with intelligence and ability."— -PaW Mall Gazette. 

"A pleasantly written book. Mra Guthrie appears to have enjoyed her visit to 
the Fort of Belgaum, in the Deccan, immensely. Those who Imow India, and 
those who do not, may read her work with pleasure and profit*' — Standard. 

" Mrs. Guthrie's charming book affords a truthful and agreeable picture of an 
EngUsh lady's life in India. "~6';o&& 

ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By J. W. Bod- 

dam-Whetham, Author of "Pearls of the Pacific," &c. 8vo, with 
Illustrations. 15s. 

"Mr. Boddam-Whetham writes easily and agreeably."— PoZZ Mall Gazette. 

"Mr. "Whetham's new volume contains the story of his journey by land and 
river from San Jos^ de Guatemala to Carmen on the Mexican Gulf. This journey 
is BO interesting in many ways, that Mr. Whetham's sprightly work may fairiy 
rank as one of those rarer books of travel which tell us something that is really 
new and quite worth telling. It has enabled him to present us with some charm- 
ing pictures of a curious country." — Graphic. 

" A bright and lively account of interesting travel We have not met anywhere 
a truer picture of Central American scenery and surroundinga*'— G'to&a 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
"PUBLlCATIOm— Continued. 



THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, BY 

RIVER AND CANAL, IN THE STEAM YACHT " YTENE." 

By W. J. C. MOENS. R.V.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo. With Illustrations. 15s. 

"This book is pleasantly written, the descriptions of the scenery and objects of 

interest are fresh and lively, and are interspersed with entertaining anecdote. Mr. 

Moens gives very valoable information to his yachting re&deTa,'*^^porting QazeUe. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. 0. 

Jeaffbeson. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
" Tliis book is readable and amusing from first to last No one ought to be 
without it. Bacy anecdotes coruscate on every page.** — Morning Post. 

COSITAS ESPANOL AS ; or, Every-day Life in 

Spain. By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell-Bury, Author of ** Tnrkish 
Harems and Circassian Homes." Second Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 

RAMBLES IN ISTRIA, DALMATIA, and MON- 

TENEGRO. By R. H. R. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham. 1 vol. Demy 8vo, with 8 Illustrations. 15s. 

" The literary merits of Mr. Whetham's work are of a very high order. His 
descriptions are vivid, the comments upon what he saw judicious, and there is an 
occasional dash of humour and of pathos which stirs our sympathies."— ^^Aenanim. 

NOTES OF TRAVEL IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

By 0. J. Andersson, Author of " Lake Ngami," &c. Edited by 
L. Llotd, Author of " Field Sports of the North." 1 vohune 
demy 8vo. With Portrait of the Author. 15s. bound. 

WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Cuba. 

By Captain F. T. Townshend, F.R.G.S., 2nd Life Guards. 1 vol. 
8vo, with Map and Illustrations. 15s. 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Azamat 

Batuk. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mbs. Habvey, of Ickwell-Bury. 8vo. Second Edition. 15s. 

MEMOIKS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 68. 
" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with."— 2>at7y Nobs. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Lady Clementina Davies. 2nd Edition, 2 v. 
" Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting matter."— JPoft. 

ON THE WING ; A Southern Flight. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Alfred Montoomebt. 1 vol. 8vo. 148. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 voL Ts. 6d. bound. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



THE LAST OF HER LINE. By the Author of 

" St. Olave's," &o. 3 vols. 

THE GRAHAMS OF INVERMOY. By M. C. 

Sterling, Author of "A True Man," &c. 3 vols. 

PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By Geobge Mac 

Donald, LL.D., Author of » David Elginbrod," " Robert Falconer,"' 
" Alec Forbes," &c. 3 vols. 
"A powerful story, It is impossible to do justice to its lofty purpose and its rare 
merits in the limits of a review." — John Bull 

** In * Paul Faber * Dr. Mac Donald adds to his high reputation. The plot is deeply 
interesting, the characters are life-like, and the ixLCidents remaikably striking.*'— 
Court Journal 

KELVERDALE. By the Earl of Desart. 3 vols. 

" Lord Desart's book is agreeable and amusing. It is a spirited novel, pleasantly 
written, and full of clever pictures of the society of to-day, evidently sketched from^ 
lifCb" — Morning Post. 

'*Iiord Desart lays bare the impostures of the various classes of society with un- 
sparing directness and with a good deal of humour." — Athmmtm. • 

A YOUNG MAN'S FANCY. By Mrs. Forbestek, 

Author of " Viva," " Mignon," &c. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

" We hail with pleasure another novel from the pen of Mrs. Forrester. Her book 
has all the natural interest and tact which distingidsh a work of a clever woman."' 
'—Court Journal 

*' These volumes are brightly written, and are of varied interest'* — John Bull. 

LOVE LOYAL. By Mart C. Rowsell. 3 vols. 
A BROKEN FAITH. By IzA Duffus-Hardy, 

Author of " Only a Love-Story," " Glencaim," &c. 3 vols. 

"An exceedingly interesting story, of considerable power. Miss Hardy is to be 
congratulated on having added to her reputation by this fascinating and clever 
novel." — Morning Post. 

"A well-written story, with occasional touches of effective humour. The plot is 
well imagined and well worked out" — Academy. 

MICHELLE AND LITTLE JACK. By Frances 

Martin, Author of " The Life of Angelique Arnauld." 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

"These stories are masterpiecea The stamp of genius is apparent in every 
paga " — Examiner. 

" Far above the average of novels in literary merit greatly above in moral tone 
and purpose, and equal in interest to any novel of the season, is the volume which 
contains 4;he tales of Michelle and Little Jack." — John Bull 

A TRUE MARRIAGE. Bv Emily Spender, Author 

of " Restored," " Son and Heir," &c. 3 vols. 

"A thoroughly pleasant and satisfactory book. It is a genuine story of human 
concerns and interests such as are met with in the world of every-day experience, 
rather than in the world of fancy or of fiction." — Athenssum. 

" A very pleasant and clever novel" — Post. 

UNDER TEMPTATION. By the Author of « Ur- 
sula's Love Story," " Beautiful Edith," &c. 3 vols. 
"An extremely clever story, remarkably well told." — Morning Post. 

MRS. GREY^S REMINISCENCES. By Lady 

Blake, Author of " Claude," " Ruth Maxwell," &c. 3 vols. 
"A satisfactory, amasing, and attractive book." — Examiner. 



THE NEW AKD POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HUEST & BLACKETT. 



THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Oliphaot, 

Author of " Chronicles of Carlingford," &c 3 vols. 
** Mtb. Olifriiant^B last norel has merits which will recommend it to the general 
pnblic, and it should be hailed with something like raithnsiasm by all who h^pen 
to have, like Sir LodoTic licslie, * a warm heart for Fif&* A prettier Scotch story 
it would be hard to find, and the refinement of its homoor and pictoresqaeness of 
its descriptiTe setting cannot fail to be appreciated. There is not a character 
without indiyidaality from one end of the book to the other.'' — Athaueum. 

A CHEQUERED LIFE. By Mrs. Day, Author of 

" From Birth to Bridal," Ac. 3 vols. 
** A genuine stcny, of well snstalned interest" — Spectator. 

"We have seldom seen a more taking novel, or one that better commands the 
attention and interest of its reader."— Pott. 

WOOD ANEMONE. By Mrs. Randolph, Author 

of " Gentianella," "Wild Hyacinth," &c. 3 vols. 
** A charming noveL The characters are natural and lif e-lik& It is written in 
Mrs. Bandolph s very best manner."— Voftn Bulk 

MARGERY TRAVERS. By Miss Bewicke, Author 

of " Onwards, but Whither ?" &c. 3 vols. 
** An excellent noYol : fresh, interesting, and entertaining.'*— .Srradcqr Times. 

THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. By Katharine 

King, Author of " The Queen of the Regiment," &c. 3 vols. 
** Miss King is favourably known as the author of several novels of a more or 
less military character. * ^e Babble Beputation ' is quite equal to its predecessors. 
The plot is ingenious, and the interest sustained to the last" — Athenseum. 

HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Moles- 
worth (Ennis Graham), Author of *' The Cuckoo Clock," &c. Second 
Edition. 3 vols. 
" We have read *■ Hathercourt Bectory ' with not a little pleasure. The tone of 

the book is healthy throughout"— /Saturebiy Review. 

RUBY GREY. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 3 vols. 
*' This novel is one which everyone fond of an exciting story, with a good deal 
of human interest in it, should read, and upon which it is pleasant to congratulate 
the author."— l/bnttn^r PoO. 

HIS LAST STAKE. By Shirley Smith, Author 

of " AU for Herself," &c. 3 vols. 
"An extremely interesting story, written in a style much above the average of 
contemporary works of fiction. An excellent novel, abounding throughout witii 
striking episodes. It is well worth reading."— ifomtnt^ Poit 

BROTHER GABRIEL. By M. Betham-Edwards, 

Author of " Kitty," " Bridget," &c. 3 vols. 
*' This book may bd read with pleasure. It is carefully written, and contains very 
pleasant sketches of character."— ilcodemy. 

CALEB BOOTH'S CLERK. By Mrs. G. Linn^us 

Banks, Author of " The Manchester Man," <fec. 3 vols. 
"This book is written with power and is a capital story, which we found it 
difficult to lay down." — Spectator. 
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Wttitx iljt €^mvil patronage at Ptr Pli^ists. 

Published annually, in One VoL, royal 8vo, with the Arms heautiJuOy 
engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price Sis. 6d 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE FOBTY-EIQHTH EDITIOH FOB 1 879 IS HOW HBADT. 

Lodgers Peerage and Babonetage is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty,' and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobihty. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its fuU and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peeraga 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Lrish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assomed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, haying 
married Commoners, are styled Hononr- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



((< 



'This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recently de- 
ceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It is 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that Bcmpulous 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book." — IHmes. 

** Lodge's Peerage must supersede aU other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject" — Sptctator. 
'*A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day."— Po««. 

" The best existiing, and^ we believe, the best possible Peerage. It is the standaid 
authority on the Bubject"— Standard. ^ 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD UBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
FOTNTER, TENNIEL, SANDYS, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Each in a Single Volnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, price Stb 

1. SAM SLICE'S NATTJEE AND HUMAN NATUEE. 

*'The first volame of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editionii 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful uudertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature* is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound." — Post. 

2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great abili^. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to paser 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households."— j^oramtner. 

3. THE GBESGENT AND THE GROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"Index>endent of its value as an original narrative, and its nbeful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy witb 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Quanrierly Review. 

4. NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAOH. 

*' * Nathalie ' is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegsjiV'^Athenmtm, 

5. A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'" 

"A book of sound counseL It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to » 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so." — Examiner, 

6. ADAM OBAEME. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

'* A Story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed."-JPoit. 

7. SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND MODEEN 

INSTANCES. 

" The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's NovelsL 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American Ufe still continue th» 
subject of universal admiration.*' — Meuenger, 

8. GASDINAL WISEMAN'S BECOLLECIIONS OF 
THE LAST FOUS POPES. 

" A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Catholic Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibili^ represented in Papal domination."— .^KAeruetim. 

9. A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" In * A Life for a Life * the author is fortunate in a good subject, and has produced » 
work of strong effect"— ilt/k€n«uin. 
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10. THE OLD GOUET STJBUBB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

"A delightfol book, that will be welcome to all readers, and moet welcome to thoee 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading.**— ^xomiiier. 

11. UAEOABET AND HEE BRIDESMAIDS. 

" We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their whiles There are a freidmess and ori- 
ginality about it qnite charming.*'— ilMouetim. 

12. THE OLD JUDGE. By SAU SLICK. 

** The publications indaded in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book before ns is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
•especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform.**— JSxaminer. 

13. DAEIEN. By ELIOT WABBUETON. 

"This last production of the author of * The Crescent and the Gross * has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands.**— 63(>&a 

14. FAMILY EOMANGE. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KINQ OF ARMS. 
"It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting hook."— Standard. 

15. THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

"The * Laird of Norlaw * fully sustains the author's high reputation.*'— ^STwulay Timet. 

16. THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

"Mrs. Gretton*s book is interesting, and full of opportune instruction.'*— TVmet. 

17. NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" 'Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax* 
one of the most popular works of the day." — PofL 

18. FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive." — Po^ 

19. THE VALLEY OF A HUNDBED FIRES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 
*'If asked to classify this work, we should give it a place between * John Halifax * and 
The Caxtons.' "—SUmdard. 

20. THE BOMANGE OF THE FOBTJM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
" A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm.''— Illtutraied Newt. 

21. ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" * Adele ' is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it is a charming story 
full of delicate character-painting." — Athenaeum. 

22. STUDIES FBOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" These ' Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not dimimsh the reputation of the accomplished author." — Saturday JUview. 

23. GRANDMOTHEB'S MONEY. 

" We commend ' Grandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good noveL The 
^ohoracters are true to h\mxa.ii nature^ and the story is interesting."— il(A«n«um. 
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24. A BOOK ABOUT DOGTOHS. 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 
*' A delightf al \io6k.''—Athenmtm. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the stady 
«B well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.*'— j^oncet 

25. NO GHTJEGH. 

"We advise all who have the opportnnity to read this hook.'*— AthenaBwn. 

26. mSTBESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instmo- 
iive.** — Atheiueum. ** A charming tale charmingly told." — ^Standard. 

27. LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MRS. NORTON. 

" ' Lost and Saved ' will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel'*— 2Vm<:A 
"A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work." — Examiner, 

28. LES MISERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

"The merits of *Les Miserables' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
«very page the hall-mark of genius." — Quarterly R&riew. 

^9. BARBARA'S HISTORY. By AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

** It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.* It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a weU-mauaged story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like."— 2Ymet. 

30. LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

"A good book on a most interesting theme." — Times. 

** A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in* 
struction, interest, and consolation." — Saturday Review. 

31. ST. OLAVE'S. 

" This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. '—A^ienoeum, 

32. SAM SLICE'S AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

"Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a priz&"— JPojt 

33. CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he woiUd pronounce * Christian's 
Mistake' a novel without a fault"— TVmec 

34. ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

" No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest thiCT pervades 
the work from the first page to the ]&at"^AOunoBum, 

35. AGUES. By MBa OLIPHANT. 

" * Agnes ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former woTkB."—Atheruewn, 
"A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readera"— JPo«t. 

36. A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax* speaks 
ont of a generous heart the purest truths of Ufa'*— j?;eaminer. 
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37. NEW AHEBICA By HEPWOBTH DIXON. 

** A veiy interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well"— TVmet: 
"We recommend every one who feels any interest in hmnan nature to read Nr. 
Dixon*s very interesting hook."— Saturday Bevteig. 

38. BOBEBT FALCONE B. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 
** * Bobert Falconer * is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
Interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching- 
kncfWledge it evinces of human thoughts and f&eUngB."—Athenceum. 

39. THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" * The Woman's Kingdom * sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories. — Athaiamm. 

40. ANNALS OP AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 
"A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Quarterly Revtew. 

41. DAVID ELOINBBOD. By OEOBGE MAG DONALD. 

*' The work of a man of genius. It will attract the highest class of readers."— 4fVm«i. 

42. A BBAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender, sjrmpathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure' and noble spirit**— .^xommer. ' 

43. HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readera The character of Hannah is one of rare heaaty.''— Standard. 

44. SAM SLICK'S AMEBIC ANS AT HOME. 

"This is one of the most amusing books that we ever read." — Standard. 

45. THE UNKIND WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"The author of *John Halifax 'has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
sketches in this work." — United Service Magazine. 

46. A BOSE IN JUNE. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

" * A Bose in June ' is as pretty as its title. The story is one of the best and most 
touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. Oliphant, and may hold its 
own wiUi even ' The Chronicles of CarlingTord.' " — Times. 

47. MY LITTLE LADY. By E. P. POYNTEB. 

" There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a clear, 
unaffected style; she has a decided gift for depicting character, while the descriptions 
of scenery convey a distinct pictorial impression to the reader." — Times. 

48. PHCEBE, JUNIOB. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

"This novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goes on 
growing to the end. Phoebe is excellently drawn." — Times. 

49. LIFE OF MABIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 

" A work of remarkable merit and interest, which will, we doubt not, become the 
ino8tpopi:dar English history of Marie Antoinette." — Spectator. 
** ThiB book is well wiiXten, and of thrilling interest"— ilcacfemy, 



